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This Journal is sent free to all who are interested in the 
problems of judicial administration. For those who desire more 
than a passive participation the Society offers its Voting Mem- 
bership, with annual dues of five dollars, and its Sustaining 
Membership for those who place a higher estimate upon their 
responsibility. 


To the Members of the Junior Bar Conference 


This issue of the Journal will reach about 2,800 members of the Junior 
3ar Conference of the American Bar Association. Doubtless it will mean, 
for a large majority of these lawyers, a first acquaintance with the American 
Judicature Society. It should be said, therefore, that the Society’s policy for 
many years has been to send its Journal without charge to every person who 
wishes to receive it. To this policy may be credited such success as the 
Society has enjoyed in its aim to serve a special need. The Society is con- 
cerned only with the administration of justice, but with all that is included 
in that broad field. 

Heretofore the Journal has not been sent to any prospective reader with- 
out advance notice. In this case, for the sake of economy, the Junior Bar 
Conference is assumed to comprise lawyers who are interested in the im- 
provement of the professional status, and so in a more efficient administration 
of justice. Those who find the Journal unwelcome are requested to send a 
postal card; those who wish to have it sent to acquaintances are requested to 
do likewise. 





The Journal is a little proud of its extended circulation, since it goes 
to readers and libraries not only in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, but also to England, Australia, Canada, Germany, France, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Hungary, Holland, Jugoslavia, Mexico, Haiti, Argentine, Cuba, 
China and Japan. Our total circulation has reached nearly three-fourths of 
a million copies. Most back numbers, constituting what may fairly be called 
an encyclopaedia on judicial administration in this country, are still available. 
A very good binder to hold six volumes is supplied, postpaid, for one dollar. 
A file should be available in all leading law and public libraries throughout 
the country. The instant number represents a departure from policy in con- 
taining a description of the Society’s work and also a directory of the mem- 
bership, which, it is hoped, will be of practical value when readers and mem- 
bers need the services of trustworthy correspondents in any state in the 
Union. Indexes to preceding volumes are to be found in the April number 
of each volume. 





The present increased circulation marks a flush of prosperity, permitting 
a larger service to the profession. In the past year the Society, through the 
aid of Directors and members, has acquired over 500 new members, who pay 
annual dues of five dollars. There will be, in the coming year, increased 
effort to extend the membership, and so permit of reaching several thousand 
more readers. It is our estimate that more ten per cent of the body of 
practitioners throughout the country would become readers if opportunity 
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were presented. This would mean a circulation 
more than three times what has been normal 
during the depression, when an average of five 
thousand copies have been printed. 





The Society’s service consists in supplying such 
information as it can through its Journal and 
in response to individual requests. It never has 
made any request of its members and readers 
until this time, when it earnestly asks them, and 
especially the members of the Junior Bar Con- 
ference, to attend the Boston meeting of the 
American Bar Association, and assist in produc- 
ing the three-fourths majority vote for adoption 
of amendments to the constitution and bylaws. 
Let us put this big thing over NOW, and so get 


ready for the rapid coordination of the profes- 
sion throughout the nation. We have been alone 
among ‘civilized peoples in not having a real 
bar, which means much more than a body of 
licensees. It means infinitely more both to the 
profession and the public we are chosen to serve. 
In this time of doubt and perplexity, let the 
entire profession rally in support of its ideals. 
To fail at Boston would not be ultimate failure, 
but we must aim and strive to accomplish NOW 
what has for so long been the proper ambition 
of all leaders of organized bars, local, state and 
national. We should be on our way. A vast deal 
of preparation has been made, beginning twenty 
years ago. Let us all hope that we will be pres- 
ent to acclaim a majority vote in favor of the 
one great step now within our grasp. 





The Judicature Society’s Annual Meeting 


On May sixth the Judicature Society was es- 
pecially favored by the presence and the ad- 
dresses of Representative Sam Hobbs, President 
Ransom of the American Bar Association and 
Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference of Judicial Councils. Their 
addresses are briefly reported in this number. 

A forenoon meeting of the Directors of the 
Society was held for the discussion of means 
for extending the Society’s services. The mem- 
bers’ meeting in the afternoon received reports 
from this session, and further carried discussion 
and planning. The chairman of the Board, the 
Hon. C. N. Goodwin, presided at these sessions 
and at the dinner meeting. 

It was reported that, as the result of plans 
made at the 1935 meeting of directors, the So- 
ciety had lifted itself from the depression with 
an increase of 450 new members. Leadership 
in this was taken by a committee composed of 
Mr. Oscar C. Hull, chairman, and Messrs. Frank 
P. Barker of Kansas City, Henry S. Fraser of 
Syracuse, Judge John Perry Wood of Los Ange- 
les and Henry B. Walker of Evansville. This 
enterprise could not have succeeded without the 
generous assistance of President Newton D. 
Baker. Insufficiency of funds for many years 
limited the Society to what was little better than 
a minimum service. The average of expendi- 
tures for the past fifteen years has not exceeded 
five thousand dollars per year, for all purposes. 
The success of this recent effort inspires the hope 
that the Judicature Society will before long jus- 
tify a hope that the profession itself will finance 
properly this unique and. not inconsequential 
work. 

The relatively small income which has permit- 
ted and also limited the Society’s influence, to- 
gether with present prospects, has led to the for- 
mulation of some such statement as this: That 
a moderate increase in income would permit of 


very greatly extending the circulation of its Jour- 
nal; that financial aid from any source is wel- 
come, either for general or specific uses, so long 
as it does not imply any infringement upon the 
Society’s independence. It is well here to add 
that but for generous assistance over a long period 
of years by Northwestern Law School and the 
Law School of the University of Michigan, the 
Society could not have survived. In this acknowl- 
edgment the Society extends its thanks especially 
to Dean Wigmore and Dean Bates, and for as- 
sistance not measured in terms of money, to 
Chief Justice Hughes and the Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, our first and present presidents. There 
are too many others who have assisted in many 
ways to undertake to name them all. The mem- 
bership directory in this number indicates those 
who contribute to this work beyond the regular 
dues of five dollars. 


To Improve Impeachment Procedure 


Representative Hobbs had the honor of serv- 
ing on the recent impeachment committee cre- 
ated by the House of Representatives. His ex- 
perience led him to believe that this procedure 
could, and should, be improved by reference of 
complaints and charges to a small committee of 
the Senate. It has been established before this 
year that impeachment, like disbarment, is not 
a criminal proceeding, but rather is one for the 
maintenance of high standards in the judicial 
field. The Senate should not be expected to give 
up a week or two of its time to what can be done 
quicker and more responsibly by a select com- 
mittee. This is in accord with modern British 
practice. The world has observed and been 
amused by the recent trial by the House of Lords 
of Lord de Clifford, who insisted upon a peer’s 
rights when accused of a rather ordinary kind 
of felony. Since that trial, which was doubtlessly 
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technically correct, but could not in itself allay 
suspicions of favoritism, the Parliament has aban- 
doned this ancient practice, and in so doing has 
made the first amendment to the charter executed 
under duress on the field of Runnymeae. 
Representative Hobbs’ proposal is in line with 
current thought, already well sustained in our 
“organized” municipal courts, that the com- 
plaints against judges should be heard and adjudi- 


cated by their associates on the bench. This 
would reduce, as it has in a number of cities, 
the causes for complaint, as an inevitable con- 
sequence of a proper power of self-government 
in the judiciary. If any reader looks upon this 
as contrary to recent British trends, he is re- 
minded that the proposed system has worked 
admirably in courts provided with this adminis- 
trative authority. 





President Ransom Presents Boundless Opportunity 


No lawyer ever attended as many meetings in 
any five years as President Ransom has attended 
since last July; no lawyer has ever made so 
many public addresses in five years as President 
Ransom has made in less than one. It is not 
that numbers are significant, but rather that the 
scores of addresses prepared and delivered, while 
all addressed to the one great end of furthering 
national bar coordination, are all of an order 
rarely reached in the affairs of our profession. 
One who reads only those published in the Amer- 
ican Bar Journal is amazed and thrilled, and, it 
would seem, necessarily persuaded to support bar 
coordination, because it is expounded by one who 
obviously has mastered every phase of the his- 
tory and trends, the ambitions and the needs, 
of the profession throughout the country. 

The American Judicature Society was hon- 
ored by the presence and the address of Mr. 
Ransom. He would not have been pressed into 
this service but for the fact that there were, un- 
doubtedly, members of the Society and guests, 
who would appreciate an opportunity, however 
brief, to see the profession’s leader and hear his 
voice. 

Not in these words, with with due appreciation, 
Mr. Arthur Vanderbilt introduced the president 
of the American Bar Association. 

Mr. Ransom was disposed to qualify if not 
negative the terms of commendation. 

“T wish I could think there was truth in what 
you have said. But it should be said here that in 
no degree whatever have I originated or launched 
anything new in the American Bar Association or 
its work. All that has been done during this 
year has been by way of building upon the work 
done so unselfishly and so capably by others in 
the Association. I have been fortunate in com- 
ing into the office of president at a time when 
there is an upswing of interest and determination 
to put things through, in definite and practical 
form, and to cease mere talk about them. 

“T am sure that you of this Society realize 
that the things coming to fruition in the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the profession generally 
are the result of years of work of many men, 


and represent in no small respect the aspira- 
tions and the purposes of men who are no longer 
with us. 

“During many years we have listened to criti- 
cism. But just as real have been elements im- 
bued with great an continuous advance. Criti- 
cism has tended to center on the administration 
of criminal justice, but it cannot be doubted that 
today in the agencies of the federal government 
for the detection and punishment of crime we 
have factors heretofore unequaled in our law. 
We hear criticism of our procedure, and yet 
within twelve months there will be in the federal 
courts a simple and efficient procedure for which 
this Society and the American Bar Association 
have struggled for many years. 

“The same outlook exists for the organization 
of our profession. Magazines and newspapers 
have voiced criticisms about the way the legal 
profession is organized and because it does not 
fulfill its responsibilities. It looks now as though 
the ideal of coordination, for which Baldwin and 
Wigmore and Root so valiantly struggled, will 
reach the stage of adoption. We hope and be- 
lieve that the final steps will be taken this week, 
before we leave Washington, for the definite sub- 
mission to the Bar Association at its meeting 
in Boston this summer, of a practical and ade- 
quate plan for carrying out what for so many 
years has been in the minds of its members. 

“T am sure that people are thinking seriously 
of the matters discussed this evening by Con- 
gressman Hobbs. To my mind there is a great 
deal of force in the proposal that a small com- 
mittee, rather than all of ninety-six senators, hear 
the testimony in impeachment cases. I hope 
that we will come to deal with the termination 
of judicial tenure without participation by mem- 
bers of a coordinate branch of government. Our 
legislators could well be spared that task alto- 
gether, leaving them free to concentrate on legis- 
lative duties. An independent tribunal of the 
highest character to deal exclusively with com- 
plaints or impeachments whenever they arise 
would represent a great advance.” 
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Judicial Councils a Means to a Great End 


By ArTHUR T. VANDERBILT* 


I 


The subject I desire to discuss briefly with 
you this evening is one which constantly con- 
fronts all interested in the work of our Judicial 
Councils. Amid the vicissitudes of dealing with 
the courts, the legislature, the bar, the press and 
the public, all too often seemingly unresponsive 
to the necessities of judicial administration, the 
question constantly recurs: “What is the best 
means of adapting our judicial machinery to the 
changing economic, political and social require- 
ments of the twentieth century?” The problem, 
I submit, is one of the most vital that confronts 
modern society. From the standpoint of the 
state, as well as every person in it, the preserva- 
tion of peace among the citizens, the control 
of the clash of conflicting interests, the upholding 
of those rights which will insure the welfare of 
society, i.¢e., the administration of justice, is, 
subject only to the duty of the nation to defend 
from enemies without, the paramount function 
of the state. 

Lacking security from outside interference or 
failing to preserve peace within, the state must 
necessarily fall. These propositions are so axio- 
matic in the field of government that the state- 
ment of them sounds trite. Yet tbe fact remains 
that in these modern days a vast variety of new 
functions of governznent have developed, divert- 
ing attention from the fundamental obligations 
of the state to its citizens, with the result that 
in many respects and to a varying degree in 
different localities, the administration of justice, 
both civil and criminal, has lagged behind the 
needs of the times in such a way as to arouse 
the criticism of the press and the public gen- 
erally and to call forth the strictures of leaders 
of the bar such as William Howard Taft, Elihu 
Root and Moorfield Storey. Their comments are 
so well known as not to require repetition here. 


II 


Before attempting an answer to our question 
as to how the administration of justice may best 
be adapted to meeting the necessities of the era 
of the automobile, the airplane and the radio, of 
the age of a shifting population and of universal 
education, of an epoch of tremendous scientific 
and technological advance, standing in strange 
contrast with the diminished interest of the peo- 
ple generally in the processes of government, we 
would do well to observe briefly the means that 
have been used in times past to meet other 
changes in the social order. 


_*Chairman of the National Conference of Judi- 
- ~ chairman of the New Jersey Judicial 
ouncil, 


By the development of the royal courts and 
the institution of justices in eyre holding the cir- 
cuits throughout the kingdom, the monarch con- 
formed the administration of justice to the pe- 
culiar type of feudalism set up in England by 
William the Conqueror, and provided the means 
from a judicial standpoint for the development of 
a national system of law, as distinguished from 
the administration of local customs in local 
courts, at the same time wisely preserving the 
jury as the popular element in the judicial ma- 
chinery, in recognition of the deep-seated instinct 
of Englishmen for local self-government. It was 
not to the executive alone, however, that the 


. royal courts owed their position; in the contest 


to establish the independence of the judiciary 
from the interference of the crown in the period 
of the Stuarts, parliament played its important 
part. The courts of law, therefore, owe their 
existence both to the executive and the legis- 
lature, and they administer, with the aid of the 
popular institution we call the jury, what purports 
to be the common customs of the realm. 

The court of chancery, administering the body 
of jurisprudence we call equity, owes its origin 
to the crown. In its early period it was essen- 
tially an administrative tribunal, differing from 
the administrative tribunals of today, however, 
in the fact that they owe their origin to the leg- 
islature. As the trading and commercial impor- 
tance of England increased and its population ex- 
panded in all directions in an unprecedented era 
of colonization, the court of chancery was the 
means by which a new body of law was devel- 
oped to meet the changing business and social 
requirements of the period, with which the courts 
of law were or deemed themselves unable to cope. 

In contrast with the growth of the common 
law and of equity, development of the law mer- 
chant and of admiralty within the body of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence is a tribute to the judicial 
genius of Lord Mansfield and of Lord Stowell, 
respectively, without aid either of the executive 
or the legislature. In the field of quasi-contracts, 
likewise, Mansfield imported the principles of 
equity into a portion of the common law, though 
some of his other efforts at rationalizing the 
ancient practice of the law courts did not prove 
permanently successful, due to the intensely con- 
servative character of the English bench and bar. 

By the nineteenth century the organization of 
the judicial system im England was so obsolete 
and out of touch with the spirit of a nation dom- 
inated largely by industry and commerce as to 
constitute a public disgrace. The far-reaching re- 
forms in judicial procedure are largely the result 
of the agitation of the Westminster Review, as 
the representative of the public, taken up by 
some members of the bench and bar who had 
been awakened by it. In singular contrast, the 
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process of adapting the judicial machinery to 
the needs of the age of the locomotive and the 
steamboat in America was unfortunately en- 
trusted to the legislature; and in many states 
codes of civil procedure, modeled on the work 
of David Dudley Field, were adopted, a move- 
ment from which the administration of justice 
in this country is still suffering, though fortu- 
nately in diminishing degree. 

By these successive steps, then, has the com- 
mon law kept pace with the development of 
English speaking people from a feudal and agri- 
cultural community to a commercial and coloniz- 
ing nation, from an industrial period to our mod- 
ern period of technology, by the aid, in succes- 
sion, of the executive, of Parliament, of the great 
jurists, of the press and of the bar. 


Ill 


Before concluding whether or not any of the 
agencies which have been utilized in the past are 
suitable for accomplishing the required adaptation 
of our judicial machinery to the needs of the 
present day, it is necessary to see what are the 
chief problems confronting us. Obviously the 
means to be used will necessarily vary with the 
problem to be solved. 

Time does not permit me to do more than 
mention our outstanding problems: 


1. The maintenance of the independence of 
an honest and skilled judiciary. Without this 
there can be no justice. 


2. The preservation of the jury as a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the intelligent public 
opinion of the community. While judges and 
lawyers may differ as to the value of the jury 
as a method of ascertaining truth, there can be 
little doubt that the community at large does 
believe in it, and, further, that the use of the 
jury accounts in considerable degree for the wide- 
spread general confidence of the public in the 
courts as an institution. A spirit of local self- 
government is not to be denied even in the judi- 
cial field. 


3. The coordination of judicial resources. Too 
many judges feel no responsibility for the man- 
agement of their courts as part of the judicial 
machinery; the problem is to correlate the labors 
of the judges so that the judicial man-power 
of the state may be applied in such a way as 
to produce the maximum results for the public. 


4. Simplification of judicial procedure. This 
problem has been the subject of intensive re- 
search in the Federal courts and the matter has 
been agitated for decades with varying results 
in the several states. 


5. The judicial control of the determinations 
of administrative tribunals wherever consistent 
with the public interest. One does not have to 
agree with all the invective hurled at adminis- 
trative tribunals by Lord Chief Justice Hewart of 
England in his book, “The New Despotism,” to 
conclude that there are grave dangers inherent 


in the situation where an administrative tribunal 
is given power to initiate an investigation, file 
the complaint, conduct the hearing and decide 
the case, with its findings of fact conclusive on 
appeal whenever there is any evidence to support 
them. It seems odd, to put it mildly, to permit 
an appellate court to review the findings of fact 
of a trained equity or admiralty judge but to 
deny the same right to a reviewing court with 
respect to the findings of fact of an adminis- 
trative commission or officer. The subject is too 
large to do any more here than indicate its scope, 
but it is beyond question the most pressing 
problem in the whole field of judicial admin- 
istration. 


IV 


With these problems crying for solution, to 
what agency shall we delegate the task of shap- 
ing the administration of justice to our present 
needs? Obviously not to the courts: the judges, 
as such, have shown no peculiar aptitude for 
handling the problem (few Mansfields or Stowells 
come to mind); they are not organized to bring 
about the necessary changes; and the volume of 
their current work either precludes or serves as 
an excuse for not undertaking this task. Obvi- 
ously not to the legislature: the memory of the 
codes of civil procedure inflicted on the country 
seventy-five years ago by the legislatures still 
lingers on; and in addition, why burden the leg- 
islature with a highly technical subject when 
almost every act of importance passed by the 
legislature today involves the delegation of legis- 
lative authority to administrative tribunals? If 
the legislature can not legislate on the matters 
already submitted to it, how can we hope for 
results in the field of judicial administration? 


Nor may one look with equanimity on the 
suggestion of turning this work over to the ex- 
ecutive department of the government. This is 
the era of the executive. Among the outstanding 
problems we placed first the matter of an inde- 
pendent, unbiased judiciary, and last, the question 
of the judicial control of the decisions of admin- 
istrative tribunals. In other words, the executive 
department today constitutes the source of the 
chief difficulties that confront us in bettering 
the administration of justice. Manifestly it will 
not do to submit these matters to the tender 
mercy of the executive. Herein resides the dan- 
ger of a ministry of justice such as has often 
been proposed in recent years. 


Some might recommend submitting it to a 
“brain trust.” But the reasons against any such 
course are overwhelming: in most law schools 
the curriculum has lagged behind the needs of 
the times (e.g., administrative law is taught in 
only forty of the eighty law schools in the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, despite the 
fact that administrative law constitutes the out- 
standing development of the twentieth century, 
and even then it is generally taught as an op- 
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tional or graduate course); an intimate knowl- 
edge of procedure inevitably depends upon actual 
practice instead of book lore; and finally, a solu- 
tion of these problems calls for men who have 
a broad and at the same time deep view of the 
law. (There may be other men like Dean Pound 
and Colonel Wigmore, whose knowledge of the 
law is encyclopedic and whose grasp of its prac- 
tical application is sure, but their number is not 
large and they have other arduous duties.) On 
the other hand, the bar as a whole has shown no 
aptitude for the solution of these problems; oth- 
erwise they would not be confronting us today. 

How, then, may these issues be met? The 
only feasible solution, I believe, rests in the co- 
operation of all of these groups through some 
central agency such as the Judicial Council. In 
the Judicial Councils there is some possibility 
for the law of natural selection to operate. Ap- 
pointment to a Judicial Council is purely hon- 
orary and the position often entails a very con- 
siderable amount of labor. Lawyers and judges 
will not accept such appointments unless they are 
profoundly interested in the problems of judicial 
administration. It is to the volunteer workers 
in Judicial Councils and their associates in the 
law schools that we must look for the indis- 
pensable research on which to ground any im- 
provements in the organization and administra- 
tion of our courts. But these groups alone can 
not solve the problem. They must have the co- 


operation of the bench, of the legislature and of 
the organized bar. To be entirely successful they 
must even go further and enlist the support of 
the press and the public. It is in this sphere 
that the Journal of the American Judicature So- 
ciety has been invaluable; it has been the West- 
minster Review of America in the twentieth 
century. i 

Wise selection of membership in the Judicial 
Councils of the country is not easy to be had, 
nor is the cooperation of the law schools, the 
courts, the legislature, the press and the, public 
to be obtained without untiring effort and con- 
stant tact. Is not, however, the problem which 
is crying for solution one of sufficient moment 
to enlist the support and united effort of all 
concerned, to the end that we may have a sys- 
tem of judicial administration adapted to our 
present day needs and worthy of the support of 
every citizen in the country? 

To any doubters who may think this a weary 
road to travel, it may be said by way of encour- 
agement that it is just such a combination of 
effort that after a struggle of a quarter of a cen- 
tury has brought the new Federal court rules 
to the point where, as Chief Justice Hughes said 
recently, they are about to be submitted to the 
bench and bar of the country for criticism. The 
same methods pursued with the same fidelity of 
purpose can and will produce the same results 
in the several states. 





Correct Remedy for Courtroom Yapping 


By PRESIDENT NEWTON B. BAKER 


Commenting upon the frequent lack of strongly 
asserted judicial power in the court room Presi- 
dent Newton D. Baker, in a letter to the Editor, 
related this to the nature of the judicial office 
where judges are selected by political methods 
and are not afforded real certainty of tenure. Our 
elective system, he said, “practically commits the 
selection of judges to politicians, whose determi- 
nation is not necessarily bad, but is quite obvi- 
ously not primarily directed toward a discriminat- 
ing judgment in the matter of fitness for judicial 
service.” The letter continues as. follows: 

“The judges who are chosen are ordinarily men 
of fair professional attainments and altogether 
beyond the possibility of conscious corruption or 
favoritism but they utterly lack the courage to 
use the real resources of the judicial power to 
produce just results. Either they are timid from 
lack of confidence in their knowledge of judicial 
power or else they are timid because they fear 
being reversed or being criticized. This difficulty 
cannot be overcome by making new rules, or in- 
deed, by any other process than by selecting men 


of such authoritative knowledge and character 
that they will take charge of the trials before 
them, make the lawyers stop ‘yapping,’ and really 
direct the course of justice. No doubt this would 
lead to some reversals but it ought not to lead to 
a change of practice by a really qualified judge.” 

In a large trial court the judges realize that 
they are being compared and contrasted by the 
trial bar. To be firm and courageous then means 
that a judge may be considered “arbitrary,” and 
there are few adjectives more politically menac- 
ing than that one. There develops naturally some 
competition among the judges in respect to sweet- 
ness of demeanor and patience with longwinded 
and needless argument. Patience tends to be ex- 
alted until it becomes a vice. 

There appears to be grounds for the opinion 
that judicial power needs only to be exerted im- 
partially to win bar respect and approval. When 
it comes to abuse of judicial power any bar 
which is not courageous enough to assert its rights 
deserves to suffer. 





Concerning the American Judicature Society 


An Attempt to Give a Brief History of a Unique Organization and, 
to Explain Its Objectives 


Prefatory Note 


The American Judicature Society comprises a membership of about one 
thousand. It was incorporated in 1913 under the liberal Illinois act for corpo- 
rations not for pecuniary profit. Its work in its chosen field is represented 
by what it has published. Its domestic affairs, consisting mainly of efforts to 
obtain financial support adequate to its purposes, have been purposely kept 
out of the columns of this Journal, partly because our space is precious, and 
partly because the use of the Journal for solicitation has been considered odious. 
. . . It has been indicated of late that there is a curiosity on the part of read- 
ers—a wholly reasonable curiosity—as to the Society’s resources, policies, and 
even its history. There should be no sense of vagueness or mystery concerning 


a public organization of this character. 


lowing explanation. . 


These are the reasons for the fol- 


. . Readers will realize that so far as opinions are ex- 


pressed they are the individual opinions of the writer—Herbert Harley. 


Allow none to labor in the gardens of the Temple save those 


who despise weeds.—Confucius. 


To start this account properly we have to go 
back to the nineties, because it was then that a 
lad emerged from college who was destined to 
play an enviable role in his country’s history. 
He had somehow learned that the fundamental 
principle of government is to adapt political in- 
stitutions to the people who are to govern, or 
be governed. One should say that over several 
times, because, in their groping for perfection, 
the nations of the modern world (and ours espe- 
cially) have been prone to assume a perfect 
scheme of government, and then bend all their 
energies toward altering the habits, mentality and 
emotions of the people so that they would con- 
form to an academic plan. 

This young man was Richard S. Childs, famil- 
iarly known as the father of the short ballot 
movement; no solemn philosopher, but one who 
must have been born on Sunday, for he is both 
blythe and bonnie. He thought the fundamental 
precept we have mentioned, which doubtless ante- 
dates Aristotle, ought to be advertised, so he 
wrote an article for the Atlantic Monthly. This 
was better than making a speech, but it didn’t 
get him very far. 

The first decade of this century was a rousing 
time. Theodore Roosevelt was having trouble 
with judges and lawyers. The shame of city 
government was disclosed by Lincoln Steffens. 
The National Municipal League had been talking 
about municipal reform for ten or fifteen years, 
but the bosses were fat and confident. The Gal- 
veston flood had started charter reform with a 
bang, and it was spreading to the prairie states, 
under the leadership of Governor Albert J. Cum- 
mings of Iowa. Commission government had be- 
gun its march. 


It was at this critical stage that Richard S. 
Childs found his mission. Commission govern- 
ment violated more than one political principle. 
Its swift advance threatened to bring disrepute 
to the greatest reform movement this country 
had experienced. But the commission scheme 
could be made virtually perfect by a slight 
change. A commissioner should not be required 
to give up his private business and try to man- 
age the highly technical affairs of a branch of 
city government; commissioners should, instead, 
select a trained city manager, and delegate to him 
all authority for the hiring and firing of city 
employes; and they should stand between that 
manager and the politicians. 

Childs had started propaganda for the short 
ballot and the city manager plan. Every few 
weeks he would issue a printed letter containing 
news from the field, and not too many new ideas, 
and send this material free to all interested per- 
sons. Professor Woodrow Wilson was honorary 
president of this Short Ballot Organization, and 
Richard S. Childs was the rest of the organiza- 
tion, and he found the money to pay the bills. 
The mere impersonal dissemination of informa- 
tion in this way was the direct cause of the only 
really significant reform that the American peo- 
ple have benefited from in all their history. 

Allowing for the talent of the originator of 
this plan, it must be said that without a free cir- 
culation there could have been no such marvelous 
success. And yet this outstanding example of 
economical propaganda has never been copied 
except in one instance. The American Judicature 
Society owes a debt to Mr. Childs for his long 
continued interest and liberal financial support, 
but vastly more because of his invention of a 


9 
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successful means for educating large numbers of 
interested persons. 


Adolescence and Innocence 


We come to the point now where the present 
writer furtively removes the lid, in deference to 
the muse of history, and for convenience adopts 
the first personal pronoun. I was eighteen years 
old in 1890. My father had a concealed hope 
that I would follow in his footsteps. When he 
broached the subject I had no choice because he 
had been so utterly indulgent. I did not believe 
it, but I hoped in filial loyalty that they could 
make a lawyer out of me. In the spring I read 
Kent’s Commentaries and was moderately pleased 
to find the law so reasonable and so easy to 
understand. In the autumn I matriculated in the 
Law School of the University of Michigan. Duly, 
in two years less three months I was made a 
bachelor of laws and a member of the Michigan 
bar though not yet of the statutory age. In a 
few weeks I was a delegate to a judicial conven- 
tion; before long a circuit court commissioner, an 
alderman and deputy collector of customs. There 
was plenty of attrition but very little absorption, 
and after eight years I left the law and the legal 
profession to do the best it could while I accepted 
the management of a nearly bankrupt newspaper. 
I had no grievance against the law. I was per- 
fectly willing to admit my failure to meet its 
requirements. 

It was as an editor then, and an amateur stu- 
dent of government and politics, that I came 
under Richard S. Childs’ far spread influence. On 
five. minutes’ conversation with a mayor about 
to finish his term of office I agreed to support 
him for another term if he would run on a charter 
reform platform. In that brief campaign we 
aroused the people as never before, and divided 
the goats from the sheep. It turned out, after 
a recount, that there were eight more sheep than 
goats. My mayor had no trouble in creating a 
charter commission and, when the legislature met, 
our reform, non-politician charter was converted 
into mutton hash by the people’s representatives, 
who knew precisely what they wanted. 

That meant waiting three years until the Michi- 
gan constitution was revised to permit cities to 
frame their own charters, and one year more for 
an enabling act. We kept the issue always upper- 
most in our little, but very ambitious city. A 
new commission was created, and a charter was 
drafted which provided for a city manager and a 
council of five, serving for five years, with but 
one vacancy each year. There was a short ballot, 
with a vengeance. 

The charter went to a vote in 1914, and I, who 
had purposely drawn all the hostility to myself, 
remained out of town during the campaign. -At 
that time the liquor interests were getting very 
nervous. Michigan had voted dry a generation 
before. A friend of the charter persuaded the 
leader of the forty saloonkeepers that the new 
charter would be a blessing to these worthies, and 


the charter was approved by a majority vote of 
sixty-nine percent, the largest majority given to 
any reform charter to that time. 


An Acquaintance with Albert Martin Kales 


But a few years before that, I had read in 
the Saturday Evening Post (of all places!) about 
the reform of judicature in England. It set me 
to thinking. One day I suggested to one of our 
wealthy citizens, Mr. Charles F. Ruggles, who was 
noted for his prolonged forensic struggles, that 
much could be done for the administration of 
justice in this country if means were provided for 
co-ordinating the reform element of the bar. Mr. 
Ruggles was interested. So I made a hurried trip 
to my Alma Mater to interview Dean Harry M. 
Bates. I received encouragement and a letter to 
Dean John H. Wigmore. The following day I 
was asked by Wigmore to wait a few minutes, 
and given the latest number of the Illinois Law 
Review, in which I read an article by Albert M. 
Kales concerning reorganization of all the courts 
of Illinois. Kales was glowing with enthusiasm 
for reform, but in his hostile environment, could 
not write without first pretending that there was 
no unamendable constitution. His treatment of 
the subject as a matter of political science fasci- 
nated me. Speaking as a barbarian, it was right 
down my alley. In twenty minutes I felt that I 
was half prepared for my proposed work. 

So a contract was made requiring me to devote 
a year to a survey of the field. In four or five 
months I had virtually covered the country, in- 
terviewing progressive lawyers from Boston to 
San Diego. The outstanding figures, after Kales 
and Wigmore, were Mr. Moorfield Storey, at his 
desk in an office in colonial white, with a fire- 
place in which oak logs flamed and crackled; Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, a gracious soul; Dean Roscoe 
Pound, who in 1906 had electrified the American 
Bar Association with his analysis of the Causes 
for Dissatisfaction with the Administration of 
Justice. Here was a map to the territory, with 
the roads plainly shown, but no vehicular conve- 
niences provided. 

In Washington President Taft made me a de- 
voted admirer in twenty minutes of genial but 
pointed talk. In Madison I met one of our great- 
est judges, John B. Winslow; in St. Louis Mr. 
Frederick N. Judson, and Mr. Frederick W. Leh- 
mann, who deplored the fact that there could be 
no disbarment in his state except upon conviction 
of a felony. One of these grand old men, Alfred 
Haines of San Diego, gave me the most discour- 
aging message I have ever received. Our troubles 
in government, he said, arose from a continued 
increase in popular control, and this influence 
worked only in one direction, like a ratchet; there 
could be no retracing of the route. 


Chicago Leaders Ready to Go 


It was in Chicago, where judicial reform had 
been a living issue for some years, that I found 
a group ready for action, and supplied with lead- 
ers. Roscoe Pound had left a profound influence 
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in Illinois. It was in Chicago that the only step of 
any importance toward judicial improvement had 
been taken in the creation of a municipal court of 
wide jurisdiction and with positive and responsible 
controls. Judge Hiram Gilbert had drafted that 
act; Harry Olson had given it amazing develop- 
opment. 

I reported at length to Mr. Ruggles in Septem- 
ber of that year, 1912. He kept me waiting for 
a long time, but in 1913 authorized the creation of 
a corporation and a charter was granted on July 
13. The incorporators and directors were: 

Harry Olson, chairman. 

Woodbridge N. Ferris, governor of Michigan, 
U. S. Senator, a distinguished educator, and a 
friend of Mr. Ruggles. 

James Parker Hall, founder and dean of .the 
University of Chicago School of Law. 

Frederick Bruce Johnstone, of the Chicago bar. 

Albert M. Kales, the Society’s main reliance 
until his death in 1923. 

Frederick W. Lehmann, former president of 
the American Bar Association. 

Col. Nathan William MacChesney, of the Chi- 
cago bar. 

Dean Roscoe Pound. 

Dean John H. Wigmore. 

Chief Justice John B. Winslow, Wisconsin su- 
preme court. 

Herbert Harley, secretary. 

For obvious reasons the directors were made 
self-perpetuating. Twice later our articles were 
amended to permit of increasing the board, which 
reached a maximum membership finally of nine- 
teen, before the present organization was accom- 
plished in 1928. 

Mr. Ruggles verbally agreed to pay to the ex- 
tent of $40,000, and later hinted at the total of 
$100,000. He was at all times most accommo- 
dating. There were no conditions imposed except 
that the money should be paid on requisitions 
signed by the chairman and secretary and his 
name should not be disclosed. 


A First Important Choice 


A primary decision by the board was that its 
work was to be directed to the bar itself, rather 
than with the view of “educating the public,” or 
fanning the fires of discontent already in full 
blaze. It is true that lay feeling, stirred by press 
campaigns, was sadly misinformed. But it was 
unlikely that it ever could be educated in a mys- 
terious and technical field. And quite impossible 
that it ever could compel satisfactory reforms, be- 
cause the bar held the gates of its citadel through 
control of judiciary committees in every legisla- 
ture. The situation in the profession was evi- 
dently that of mystification. Suddenly accused 
of sin after generations of self-laudation, the 
lawyers, so far as they were affected, were dazed 
and rebellious. Then, as now, a large share of 
the honest, responsible practitioners had no ears 
to hear of professional shortcomings and no eyes 
to see their consequences. It was pleasanter to 


ignore, as is even now the case, the most obvious 
defects in our judicature. The profession, so far 
as it was aroused and anxious to improve matters, 
knew of no means for co-ordinating effort 
throughout the states. 

Nor did the Judicature Society directors pre- 
tend to know what course should be followed by 
way of aid to the reform element in the bar. In 
over a century progress had been made in only 
two respects. There was a steady approach 
toward higher requirements for admission, and 
this was credited mainly to the Association of 
American Law Schools, aided, so far as sentiment 
went, by the American Bar Association. There 
was also a swiftly developing movement to wipe 
out the petty courts in the large cities and this 
was to be credited to lay action based upon Chief 
Justice Olson’s superb work in the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Court. This movement went a consider- 
able distance, and with very little bar association 
aid or understanding. Lawyers then, as now were 
interested only in the dignified tribunals in which 
they served their clients. 

Of course I never forgot the inspiration I had 
received from the work done by Mr. Richard S. 
Childs, but I had to bide my time. 


A Step Into the Quicksands 


The next major decision was that the Society 
should have a director of research to devote all 
his time for at least two years to the problems 
involved. Such a man would have to come from 
the teaching profession. A selection was made of 
a professor specializing in procedure, and he was 
engaged for two years, and provided with an 
office. It was my duty then to round up an ad- 
visory council, composed at first of the lawyers 
whom I had interviewed the year before. This 
latter part of the work was well under way two 
months from our start ip July, 1913. And then 
it appeared that we had stepped directly into the 
quicksands, because our director of research suf- 
fered some sort of mental collapse. Called to ac- 
count, this unlucky man replied that he was 
employed to do research work for two years, and 
that when the time had elapsed he would submit 
his work, and had the right, meanwhile, to cogi- 
tate without query or disturbance. 

So, in sorrow and contrition, the board bought 
his contract and sent him to England to save his 
reputation. 


A First Timid Beginning 


Here Albert Kales, our natural leader in intel- 
lectual labor, though unversed in propaganda, 
stepped into the breach, and began “research 
work” along eminently safe lines. The result 
was publication of our Bulletin I in January, 
1914. Here proposals as a basis for discussion 
were presented under the following heads: selec- 
tion, retirement and discipline of judges; the or- 
ganization of judges; selection of the jury and 
its guidance; the rules of practice and proced- 
ure; the selection of court officials; the selection, 
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retirement and disciplining of members of the 
bar, and their organization. 

This was a timid approach but it served to open 
relations with our really strong advisory council, 
the members of which responded with opinions 
and advice. Our second bulletin was no more 
than a description of the several courts in a city 
of about 100,000 population. Bulletin III pub- 
lished opinions and facts submitted by members 
of the advisory council on the subject of metro- 
politan courts. This led naturally to our first 
serious submission, which was a draft act to es- 
tablish a model court for a metropolitan district, 
the one subject concerning which the directors 
felt able to speak with some confidence. 


The Metropolitan Court Act 


This draft act was a really notable work and is 
today of standard value. It built upon the rather 
crude and drastic powers of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Court; it aimed at unification of all the 
jurisdiction of a populous district in a single 
court, to be governed by a council composed of 
the heads .of divisions, and presided over by an 
elected chief justice. Its judicial council was to 
have not only full administrative power, but rule- 
making authority as well. This, of course, was 
political science rather than law, and with the 
provisions for the selection of the judges, their 
tenure, direction and retirement it constituted the 
most important work in judicature ever done in 
this country. Putting all this matter into legis- 
lative terms implied a vast amount of study and 
discussion and conciliation of views which would 
not have appeared to be in conflict if not defi- 
nitely phrased. It also marked a high stage in 
legislative drafting. It was wholly idealistic. No 
compromise was made with any existing institu- 
tion, statute or constitution. 


Kales’ Two Original Ideas 


This bulletin was of historical interest also be- 
cause it was the first medium to present to the 
profession Kales’ two great contributions to judi- 
cature. The controversy over the recall of judges 
was still raging. Kales saw that it was a sham 
fight; that wherever judges were elected for short 
terms the recall would have virtually no effect, 
and at its worst, it was vicious only because it 
stood on the same footing as popular election it- 
self. So Kales proposed that the people should 
elect the head of the unified court, to serve for 
a short term, and to himself appoint to fill vacan- 
cies in the staff of associate judges.' This was 
the emergence of short ballot philosophy in the 


*Until a few years ago there was no assured 
means for selecting an administrative chief with 
power to appoint his associates. Neither appoint- 
ment by the governor nor popular election could 
guarantee success. It is seen now that this ad- 
ministrative head of a court should be chosen from 
the body of judges, by assignment, either by the 
judicial council, where there is one, or by the 
justices of the supreme court. The tenure should 
be’ indeterminate. 


judicial field. To this Kales added his original 
theory that judges so appointed should have their 
names submitted to the electorate at stated times, 
to be voted on, without competition, and elected 
or retired according to the record they had made. 
This political invention is coming into its own 
after two decades of increasing dissatisfaction 
with a politically dependent judiciary. Submis- 
sion was made in March, 1914. 

After replies from members of our growing ad- 
visory council, a revision was submitted in April, 
1915, and organization was published in a sepa- 
rate volume from judicial selection because it 
had become obvious that readers found it hard to 
consider one department free from prejudice en- 
gendered by the other. The revision appeared as 
Bulletin IV-A in April, 1915 and IV-B in Janu- 
ary, 1916. The two volumes comprised about 220 
pages of draft sections and commentary. Copies 
are still available. The Yale Law Journal, April, 
1916, published my description of this act. 

Bulletin V was my “Interpretation of the The- 
ory and Purposes of the American Judicature 
Society,” published in Pennsylvania Law Review, 
Vol. 62, No. 5. It contained also the names of 
the patient and faithful members of our advisory 
council. 

Bulletin VI was a reprint of Roscoe Pound’s 
powerful address on the Organization of Courts, 
and of Albert Kales’ address on Methods of Se- 
lecting and Retiring Judges, both delivered at the 
meeting of the Minnesota State Bar Association 
on August 20, 1914. It contained also an article 
written by me, entitled Local Courts of Limited 
Jurisdiction, which appeared in California Law 
Review. Pound’s address was republished in our 
Journal, Vol. 11, No. 3. 


The State-Wide Judicature Act 


The Society’s major contribution came in Oc- 
tober, 1914, in the form of a first draft of a 
State-Wide Judicature Act, Bulletin VII. There 
were 184 pages of legislative text and com- 
mentary. The revision appeared as bulletin 
VII-A in March, 1917, and is now available in 
our Journal, Vol. 11, Nos. 4 and 5. 

This was a slow but not altogether timid line 
of constructive effort. It kept pace, at least, 
with the growing movement for judicial reform, 
which naturally went to smithereens when we 
declared war. It was wholly idealistic; circula- 
tion was private, and there was naturally no 
ripple on the surface of the profession’s rather 
profound satisfaction with the administration of 
justice. Nobody cared to criticize proposals 
which called for constitutional revision. 

Bulletin VIII, devoted to conciliation and in- 
formal procedure, was issued before the revision 
of Bulletin VII-A. 

Early in the war period all of our more active 
directors went into the army or into supple- 
mentary war service. I gave the fullest approval 
to this war, but realized that any efforts on my 
part to conquer the Central Powers would be 
detrimental. Little did I know that I was des- 
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tined to perform what to me was heroic service 
before Armistice Day. 


The Journal Is Started 


So, with the approval of Chairman Olson, and 
other encouragement, I planned the first issue of 
the Society’s Journal, and brought it out in June, 
1917. Nothing could have been more idealistic 
than this, and by one who will not admit he lacks 
wholly the practical point of view. The first 
number was sent to all lawyers enrolled in the 
national and state bar associations, to the num- 
ber of 35,000, and resulted in a readers’ list of 
over 5,000, with nearly 1,000 libraries added. The 
Journal was offered, as it always has been, with- 
out cost to the reader. 


Model Rules of Civil Procedure 


The Society planned as its next major submis- 
sion, a schedule of rules of civil procedure. As 
draftsman in this work Mr. Samuel Rosenbaum, 
then in England, was employed, and throughout 
the work he was assisted by various directors, and 
especially by the late Judge Edward W. Hinton, 
of the University of Chicago, and Professor Rob- 
ert W. Millar, still of Northwestern Law School. 
A partial submission to the advisory council was 
made as Bulletin XIII, in March, 1917, and the 
completed work in 1919 as Bulletin XIV, copies 
of which are still available. There is nothing 
that could be added to this body of the more 
important rules of procedure except what we call 
pre-trial, or pre-view, procedure, which is really 
a matter of judicial administration. 

Samuel Rosenbaum had earned the money for 
his legal education in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School. His class standing was so 
high that he was awarded a fellowship which in- 
cluded two years’ study of the English courts and 
procedure. The chief product of that study, con- 
cluded during the night raids on London, was his 
superb book entitled Rule-Making Authority in 
the English Supreme Court (U. of P. Law School 
Series, IV, Boston Book Co., 1917). This work, 
and Sunderland’s later studies of English practice, 
are far more able and complete than any similar 
work done by English lawyers. In the nations 
having no serious problems in our field there is 
little interest in retrospective studies. We are 
still like George Chappell’s birds that flew only 
backward because they were more interested in 
where they had been than in where they were 
going to. 

Rosenbaum had spent six months studying 
commercial arbitration in England, and produced 
for the Society its Bulletin XII on this subject. 
He has since been in practice in Philadelphia. 


I Send a Substitute to the Army 


As for my war service: Dean Wigmore had 
given me an innocuous place in his faculty as in- 
structor in contemporary legislation. He created 
this seminar course in the understanding that 
legislation was rapidly becoming a chief source of 
law, and should be part of a law school curricu- 


lum. For about ten years I received a liberal 
education in many fields of legislation besides 
those affecting the administration of justice, and 
some hundreds of dutiful students got what they 
could. 

Wigmore had become a colonel in 1916, one of 
the preparatory steps. He served as first assist- 
ant to one of our real war heroes, Judge Advocate 
General Crowder, was a leader in drafting the 
war insurance law, aided by Rosenbaum and 
others, and liaison between his chief and all the 
various departments active in the Battle of Wash- 
ington. In his absence his class in evidence was 
instructed by Robert W. Millar until his enlist- 
ment as judge advocate on a reviewing board in 
Washington. The shift came suddenly, and I was 
ordered to take over the class in evidence. It 
was the only time I ever had a chance to be 
heroic. I suffered, but survived. 

By 1922 the war, as a local phenomenon, was 
drawing to a close. Lawyers could resume inter- 
est in domestic affairs. Our Journal was regu- 
larly issued along plans first derived from Childs. 
Slowly it came to have a field. For several years 


there was a preponderance of theory, and little 
of news. 


Bar Integration to the Fore 


It was bar integration, than which no idea was 
more idealistic from the American point of view, 
that made a place for the Judicature Society. In 
the spring of 1912 I had visited Toronto and 
learned about the Law Society of that province. 
A few weeks later I was invited to address the 
Illinois State Bar Association, and did not fail, 
in telling about justice in Ontario, to include bar 
organization. 

When I could get Albert Kales’ aid the avail- 
able directors discussed his draft act to organize 
the bar of a state. Kales was reluctant to do this 
work, for his enthusiasm had shifted to the idea 
of a statutory division of the bar between “client 
care-takers” or solicitors, and advocates. This 
was too idealistic for even my strong constitu- 
tion. Kales’ drafting was always brutally blunt 
and frank. He felt certain that his bar act would 
not be adopted “in fifty years.” Its terms were 
vigorously debated, especially between Kales and 
General McChesney, and were somewhat modi- 
fied. But the draft was made not with the view 
of acceptance in haec verba, but as a picture of 
an inclusive bar in action. 

Mr. Elihu Root, as chairman of the Conference 
of Bar Association Delegates, invited me to pre- 
sent the subject at the 1919 meeting in Boston. 
A committee was created, though many dele- 
gates looked upon this as futile. The act had 
been published in the Journal, Vol. 2, No. 4, un- 
der the title Redeeming a Profession. 

Clarence N. Goodwin, as chairman of the Con- 


. ference committee on bar integration, realized 


the bluntness of Kales’ draft, and he and I tried 
to soften its tone in the draft later sponsored by 
the Conference. Amid general astonishment the 
Conference act was made law in Alabama and 
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Iuaho in 1923. About that time the California 
State Bar tried to secure passage of an act to 
define the practice of law. The powerful bank- 
ing interests of the state, well organized, made 
a fight which succeeded when the act was sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote. In that fierce pop- 
ular campaign the lawyers were pictured to the 
people of California in the colors of the worst 
among them. 


Give Credit to the Bankers of California 


While the bankers succeeded in defeating the 
measure, they gave the Bar Association, and all 
worthy lawyers, just the stimulant which was 
needed to make them realists, instead of ideal- 
ists, or idolators. Joseph J. Webb, of San Fran- 
cisco, after finishing his war work, looked for 
more services pro bono publico. He built up the 
San Francisco Bar Association, and then began 
voluntary work for the State Bar. In Kales’ un- 
relenting phrases he found just what that bar 
needed. The term “self-governing bar,” became 
a talisman. In preparation for the legislative 
session in 1925, Webb devoted 133 days to edu- 
cating the lawyers throughout the state as to their 
need and their weapon. The bar bill swept 
through both houses and was vetoed by a gov- 
ernor pledged to favor the banks and trust 
companies. 

No harm was done, except to the governor, 
who was returned to private life. In the next two 
years the Bar Association so nursed its project 
that when victory came in 1927 they knew pre- 
cisely what to do throughout the period of incu- 
bation. We might add that quite recently they 
tamed their enemies, the encroachers. 


Conference of Bar Delegates an Ally 


In 1921 I was proposed as successor to Julius 
Henry Cohen in the office of secretary of the 
Conference of Delegates. That body was in- 
vented and created by Elihu Root. It was nur- 
tured by Moorfield Storey and Simeon Baldwin,, 
the father of the American Bar Association. But 
let there be no mistake—it was Cohen and Bos- 
ton who dragged it through its difficult years, 
and especially Cohen, who fought doggedly to 
bring it to maturity. 

Being then employed as first assistant to Chief 
Justice Olson in the Chicago court, I declined, 
until I was told that Mr. Root had proposed my 
name. Then, and with Olson’s cordial assent, I 
became secretary. This service became in time, 
through the concentration of administration in 
the office of Mrs. Olive Ricker, as easy as it was 
delightful. One chairman after another, seeking 
topics of discussion at Conference meetings, took’ 
over from the Society most of its program of 
reform. 


Cohen had virtually settled the law on unlaw- _ 


ful practice in an eighty page committee report 
in 1920, but the profession had to slumber on 
its prerogatives for another decade. Boston, as 
chairman, opened the door in 1924 to coopera- 


tion between the press and bar to curb improper 
publicity concerning court trials. This too, was 
in advance of the times, neither editors nor law- 
yers being ready for cooperation. 

There should be no need for following the for- 
tunes of the Judicature Society, so far as they 
appear in the files of its Journal. It appears to 
me that there has been throughout a consistency 
of purpose. It has become easier every year 
since 1922 to edit the Journal, except that of late 
there is much embarrassment from the lack of 
space. There have been no cast iron rules or 
principles, except that the Journal should be 
objective in nature. Its space has been consid- 
ered too precious to be devoted to promising or 
boasting or any form of solicitation. Ten years 
ago the Journal frequently urged the publication 
of state and local bar journals. In the larger 
cities and most of the states there is now some 
such periodical. Those expressly devoted to bar 
affairs have proved that there is nothing so effi- 
cacious in building up bar prestige. The consid- 
erable number of such journals now makes it 
comparatively easy for us to know what is being 
planned and done throughout the country. The 
number also imposes a considerable strain on this 
editor’s time and eyesight. 

The Journal has never failed to reach every 
person and institution that has applied for it. In 
1930 its circulation reached a peak of more than 
10,000, because a number of bar associations sub- 
scribed for it at bare cost, twenty-five cents per 
year, for all members. The depression and the 
increase in local organs brought that cooperation 
to‘an end. 

It is necessary under this peculiar form of 
service to require readers, once in two or three 
years, to reaffirm their interest by returning a 
signed slip enclosed with their copies. In the past 
year especially circulation has increased with no 
effort, by reason of the reputation accorded the 
Journal. Increased resources this year permit of 
an increase of circulation, and this number begins 
a service to nearly 2,800 members of the qunior 
Bar Conference of the American Bar Association. 


Service Never Above a Minimum 


For reasons which will appear it is necessary 
to admit that the Society’s services have never 
been above a minimum. This applies especially 
to the incubation period before the Journal was 
started. The board of directors were not fully 
convinced of any publicity program. Some even 
imagined that to give to the world a few bulle- 
tins would be a significant service. The most 
solid books, languishing on library shelves, are 
worth nothing except to fanatics for history. 

The Journal is so cheaply produced that it can 
be thrown broadcast. It was built around the 
one-cent stamp. A publication without a paid 
subscription list must pay third class postal rates. 
The Journal is as big a paper as can be mailed 
for one cent, even with the thinnest of paper. 
The need for space has been in part met by using 
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small type, but readers should remember that 
this type was scientifically designed, and is actu- 
ally larger than most of that used in the New 
York Times. To add two pages doubles the post- 
age rate, and the use of more than thirty-two 
pages has therefore been avoided except in two 
or three instances. 

In the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1935, the 
Society expended $6,211.22. The printing, ad- 
dressing and postage on the six numbers of the 
Journal, averaging over 5,000 copies, cost 
$1,606.89. It will be seen that on this amount of 
copies the necessary overhead, chiefly a salary 
to the editor of $3,250 in that year, and 
one assistant on half time, is nearly three times 
the cost of printing and circulating the Journal. 
If the income for that year had been $3,000 
more, and had been devoted exclusively to the 
Journal costs, we could have put out 15,000 
copies. That is why I say that the Society has 
been restricted to a minimum service. 


Our Benefactor Retires 


There are reasons: When Chief Justice Olson 
made a salaried position for me Mr. Ruggles’ con- 
tribution was restricted to $4,000 per year, and 
sufficed for maintaining a circulation of 6,000 
copies. From 1918 until about 1929 I had no 
assistant, either as stenographer or bookkeeper. 
In 1925 Mr. Ruggles, then heavily in debt, dis- 
continued his support, after having given more 
than $93,000. He always insisted upon anonym- 
ity. There is no doubt that he felt discouraged. 
In 1916 he told me that there would have to be 
substantial reform in the courts within three years 
or there would be a revolution. He did not count 
on either the World War, or the capacity of the 
public to endure what it does not comprehend. 
He did not even foresee that crime would be 
rampant before he died. Upon his retirement the 
Society presented him, in open court, Chief Jus- 
tice Olson presiding, with testimonials written by 
our two most eminent living lawyers, Mr. Elihu 
Root, and Chief Justice Taft, which were pub- 
lished in the Journal, Vol. 9, No. 5. 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald’s Timely Aid 


The few directors then living, who had faith 
and interest in the Society, believed that it would 
not be difficult to obtain adequate support for the 
publication of the Journal. Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald was asked to give $2,100 to tide us over, 
and he graciously drew his check. In due time 
the secretary, nobody else appearing anxious to 
act, attempted to apply to one of the very large 
and generous foundations. He hardly got to the 
front gate. So then, against strong scruples, I 
directed a circular letter to our readers, asking 
for contributions. The cost of printing the Jour- 
nal in 1927 and 1928 was covered by these con- 
tributions, plus substantial aid from Northwest- 
ern Law School and the University of Michigan 
Law School. 


There appeared to be great encouragement 


even at that time, but the directors, being the 
only members of the corporation, were, with 
three or four exceptions, disaffected. Judge Olson, 
Professor Millar and Col. Wigmore were as 
staunch as ever. There was reason for suspect- 
ing that the Board would be more interested if 
its secretary should voluntarily retire. So I pre- 
pared material for two numbers of the Journal 
and invited the board to select my successor. I 
sailed for England, visited my daughter in Paris, 
rested for a time at Palma, and returned in April, 
1928. This involved throwing over two salaried 
positions but involved also a much needed rest. 
The liberal support of Northwestern Law School, 
begun two years earlier, was continued. 


Charles E. Hughes Becomes President 


It had become obvious that reorganization was 
in order. As long as Mr. Ruggles supported the 
Society there could be no other attempt to ob- 
tain money. There was the possibility that he 
might richly endow the Society. The uncer- 
tainty prevented definite planning. It was his 
withdrawal, apparently, that discouraged some 
directors. 

So in 1928, after amendment of the corpora- 
tion’s articles and by-laws, the present organiza- 
tion was provided. The structure was completed 
with Mr. Charles Evans Hughes’ acceptance of 
the honorary post of president. With this help 
readers were asked, by letter, to become members, 
there being two classes. Voting members pay 
dues of five dollars, and all who give more rate 
as Sustaining members. The responses to the 
invitations were encouraging. For more than a 
decade the Society has averaged an expenditure 
for all purposes of less than $5,000. The member 
who has made the largest contribution was Mr. 
Amos C. Miller of the Chicago bar, who gave 
$350. It is with pride that, I report that Mr. 
Richard S. Childs remembered his maverick off- 
spring with payments of $100 each year. Mr. 
Elihu Root has similarly contributed, and for 
several years, Mr. Moses H. Grossman, of the 
New York City Bar, organizer of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

The management of the Society’s affairs and 
editing of its Journal has afforded increasing sat- 
isfaction, but the need for soliciting financial sup- 
port has been to me an alien duty. For two 
years our membership list was increased through 
an annual invitation to readers in the name of 
the president and the chairman of the board. 
But in the depth of the depression, this plan 
utterly failed. The hard times, however, served 
at least to emphasize the strong attachment of 
the membership, which dwindled but slowly and 
reluctantly. 


Newton D. Baker Becomes President 


Upon his appointment to the supreme court 
Mr. Hughes resigned. The Society was blessed 
by the acceptance of the office of president by the 
one lawyer best suited to honor this post, Mr. 
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Newton D. Baker. Mr. Baker was promised that 
the Society would make a minimum demand upon 
his time, so much of which is given lavishly to a 
number of civic enterprises. During the past 
year President Baker has cheerfully sent out 
from his office over 1500 letters inviting to mem- 
bership lawyers nominated by directors repre- 
senting virtually every state. The result has ex- 
ceeded expectations. We have gained at slight 
expense over 500 new members, making a total 
of over 1,000. This encouraging result was due 
to the assistance of Mr. Oscar C. Hull, a Michi- 
gan director, and his small committee on ways 
and means. Meanwhile Judge Goodwin, as chair- 
man of the board, has applied to the Carnegie 
Corporation for a grant of $10,000 annually for 
five years. 

The theory of the request is this: there should 
be 20,000 more lawyers eligible to go on our 
readers’ list, and from such an expanded list 
there would be a reservoir to afford increased 
membership, which would, at the end of five 
years, permit of continued activity at the assumed 
rate. The plan also implies employment of an 
assistant secretary competent to carry on when 
my time comes to retire. 

After Col. Wigmore’s retirement as dean the 
Society accepted the invitation of the regents of 
the University of Michigan to locate its office 
in Ann Arbor, where every facility exists, includ- 
ing a strong and willing law faculty. In the past 
four years the Law School has been able, barely, 
to appropriate to the Society the gross amount 
of $12,500. At the present time arrangements 
are being made for the employment of a full 
time stenographer, because the membership solic- 
itation involves much office work. It also per- 
mits of a considerable iygrease in the circula- 
tion of the Journal. : ‘ 

An answer from the “arnegie Corporation is 
not due until next October. Whether it is, or is 
not, favorable, the plan for expansion both of 
readers and of paying members, goes on. Our 
directors have proved their attachment during 
the past year by much energetic effort and will 
be called upon to continue, as will other members, 
during the coming year. The Society is now for 
the first time in its history, entirely solvent and 
able to increase its budget. It need not be said 
that its prospects for usefulness were never so 
great. 


An Important Form of Service 


So far nothing has been said of an important 
phase of our activities. Hardly a day goes by 
without a request for information of some sort. 
It is not often that we are unable to meet the re- 
quest, and promptly. A considerable share of 
the secretary’s time is taken up by this form of 
service. Its usefulness cannot be doubted. 

Especially since our present form of organiza- 
tion has existed there has been the difficulty of 
avoiding an autocratic control over the Society’s 
affairs. We wisely avoided, from the start, the 


idea of creating self-sustaining state units. That 
plan merely sucks the life from the parent plant. 
It involves an extravagance in effort and cost 
which is not justified. But, on a nation-wide 
basis, really practical meetings are impossible. 
For about six years meetings have been held on 
the day preceding the annual meeting of the 
American Law Institute, our rich relative, or, as 
they say in the South—kin. Mr. Root has fre- 
quently expressed his wonder that a layman 
should have selected the law for his one serious 
benefaction. It gave Mr. Root the inspiration 
which resulted in the creation of the Law Insti- 
tute, now hoping for a third million dollars.” 

There can be expected at one of our annual 
meetings only those members who happen to be 
in Washington. The time is limited. The mem- 
bers are unacquainted with our domestic difficul- 
ties. They are ready and responsive, but can do 
but little in such a brief and slightly attended 
meeting. It was due, however, to the creation of 
Mr. Hull’s committee a year ago, that the So- 
ciety is now confidently on the up-grade. 

It has been apparent, also, that there is no 
time in the American Bar Association week for 
a real meeting. Our members then present are 
too much engaged in committee and section activ- 
ities. I can state, with pride and without ex- 
aggeration, that the members of the Judicature 
Society constitute a very large proportion of the 
progressive members and officers of the American 
Bar Association whose planned activities in re- 
cent years have brought the Association to the 
verge of creating a nationally coordinated bar. 
The men in the states who accepted some years 
ago the principle of the inclusive, self-governing 
state bar, by their personality and that very 
choice, became leaders in their state bars, and 
the coordination movement has drawn heavily on 
bar integration for several years, and will event- 
ually repay this debt by furthering inclusive or- 
ganization to aid the states. In nearly forty 
of them now the campaign has been won, or is 
being waged. 

But in some measure the Conference of Bar 
Delegates, besides affording a forum for the dis- 
cussion of reforms in the administration of jus- 
tice, has helped to dignify and advertise the So- 
ciety by permitting it to share in the annual 
dinner meeting. 

In some respects frequent and largely attended 
meetings of the Society are not needed as much 
as in other national organizations. The tenets of 
judicial reform were thoroughly settled years 


*In concluding his letter of commendation to Mr. 
Ruggles, Mr. Root said: “The Society has done 
directly many admirable things and it has served 
as a guide and model for a great amount of thor- 
ough research and effective effort in the field of 
administration of justice and in the kindred fields 
of substantive law and jurisprudence now under- 
taken by newly created organizations.” 


—— = 
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ago.* The Society took the entire field. It must 
disclaim credit for the great advance in respect 
to admission requirements. That is due to the 
Law School Association, to Mr. Root and Chief 
Justice Taft, and to the American Bar Associa- 
tion and its legal education section and council 
on legal education. 


Our Relation to Criminal Law Reform 


With respect to the administration of criminal 
justice the Society has not shirked. It has not 
appeared conspicuous. The reasons are that the 
substantial reforms in criminal justice are insep- 
arably bound up with reforms in civil justice. 
There has been no other agency to insist, year 
after year, that criminal justice is not to be seri- 
ously affected by mere changes in procedure. The 
trouble with criminal justice is political—political 
judges, political court employes, political prose- 
cutors, political chiefs of police. This was finally 
set forth in a report to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1935 by its committee headed by Prof. 
John B. Waite. The trouble with the numerous 
reformers in this field is that they demand imme- 
diate results. They lack the intestinal fortitude 
for a campaign that involves constitutional revi- 
sion. But they are hard at work and are ap- 
proaching the right solution. 

This right solution implies abolishing all petty 
courts, of having courts unified throughout the 
state, with administrative direction, rule-making 
powers, and so finally real responsibility. Of 
freeing our judges from insecure tenure and po- 
litical dependence. Of getting the prosecutors 
out of politics and into a state organization. The 
prosecutors, as we discovered in our first studies, 
are not a part of the judicial structure, but of 
the executive branch of government. Such 
anomalies are unavoidable under our distribution 
of the powers of government. A court cannot 
properly prosecute, but it can control a prosecu- 
tor’s work after arraignment. 





*Probably many of our readers discovered long 
ago that the substantial reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice do not so much involve law as 
political science. But the duty rests on the lawyers, 
and they should, as a body, better appreciate the 
principles of political science (aside from any par- 
ticular type of government) than the general pub- 
lic. The Society has had much support from 
teachers of political science and some have used 
our Journal in their class work. Generally, how- 
ever, they are disposed to leave the field to the 
legal profession. 

Cannot this also be said, that once the principles 
are formulated and accepted, the problem no 
longer remains an intellectual problem, but one of 
propaganda, or, if you please, of education? It 
does not take ten minutes to make any person 
versed in business organization understand the 
tenets of judicial reform—responsible and expert 
selection of judges, the business organization of 
the courts, the rule-making power, the organiza- 
tion of the entire bar in each state for self-disci- 
pline, and higher standards for admission. Lawyers 
can comprehend these principles but instinctively 
relate them first to their individual interests. 


Something About Judicial Councils 


There is something to be said about judicial 
councils, but probably not much, for everybody 
knows about them. Copying the English system, 
we provided for the direction of the unified court, 
and its rule-making power, a council of judges. 
So the words came to be applied to the present 
type of council, being the furthest our bar and 
our legislators have been willing to go. Even 
with advisory power only, and too often crippled 
for want of money, the judicial councils repre- 
sent a tremendous advance over the arid decades 
which preceded them. They should become ad- 
juncts of or integral parts of unified court sys- 
tems. They may become important in nominating 
candidates for judicial appointment. They are 
needed to assist in rule-making, which languishes 
where left only to judges. This has all been told 
more than once in these columns. 


A Word About Research 


There should be a word about research. 
Strangely enough this word was in disrepute when 
the Society was organized. That it has been re- 
deemed is a good sign. There was need for re- 
search when we began to fill in the gaps in Dean 
Pound’s map of judicial reform. This the Society 
did, at moderate cost, and with thoroughness. 

But reform in the administration of justice is 
not obscure or a matter of speculation, or even 
of controversy. Virtually all worthy lawyers con- 
cede the need for the reforms which the Society 
has boldly projected. In one state or another, 
virtually every part of the program is under 
way or already achieved. There is more to be 
done than has been done, but there are also 
vastly greater resources in personnel at the bar 
than ever before. For a number of years the 
need for research has shrunk to details. It is 
quite true that a properly financed organization 
could devote considerable money to research, but 
at this stage there is a more insistent need that 
a limited income be directed toward propaganda, 
to use a word which needs to be redeemed.~ It 
would be a fine thing if the Judicature Society 
were so staffed and financed that it could render 
such a service in its field as the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, created and directed by Henry 
W. Toll, is now rendering through its publication 
State Government. 


A Main Line of Policy 


But on our main lines of policy there is not 
even disputation. Reform calls only for more 
volunteers. A national organization, whether or 
not financed by corporate wealth, cannot impose 
its presence upon any legislative body. By the 
nature of its field and services the Society is for- 
bidden to do what any capable lawyer may do to 
advance reform. The principles are nation wide. 
Their application is local. All our members and 
readers instinctively realize that nothing could 
more speedily involve them in embarrassment 
than to tell a legislative committee that the Amer- 
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ican Judicature Society recommends a certain 
bill. That has never been done, to my knowl- 
edge, and never should be done. In local work 
the Society can only afford information and stim- 
ulation. To the public and the politicians it is 
entirely anonymous. 

So we see the essential nature of the Society is 
that of a catalytic element. Chemists found that 
some elements possessed the mysterious quality 
of accelerating chemical action in a retort without 
being themselves affected in the slightest degree. 
Please remember that the American Judicature 
Society is essentially a catalytic element. It en- 
ables a number of state bars to acquire inclusive 
membership, self-government, and a future full 
of promise, but there is no reaction on the So- 
ciety itself. We gain nothing in membership or 
resources through such a transformation. There 
is some prestige, of course, and the chemist’s 
catalytic agent also possesses prestige, and the 
ability to do it over again indefinitely. 

And this leads us to a thought which has too 
often haunted my mind. The Judicature Society, 
in the absence of any competing agency in its 
field, carries a truly awful responsibility. It is 
a field in which competition would be wasteful, 
if not ruinous. It must serve its ends or yield 
to any more promising agency which may make 
its appearance. 


The Ultimate End of Bar Integration 


We have only talked in these pages the A B C 
of bar integration. The movement has potenti- 
alities not discovered, and hardly to be imagined. 
It is entirely apparent that integration benefits 
the profession and every decent member of it. 
This is a great deal, but only a start. Lawyers 
cannot wield power without accepting commen- 
surate responsibilities in the political and social 
field. Our progressives realize this. The ques- 
tion is whether the really integrated bar, some- 
thing yet to be fully achieved, can serve the pub- 
lic as well as the professional need. 

It is easy, we have found, to convert lawyers 
to policies which stretch their arms to power. 
But whether this power shall be best utilized re- 
mains to be seen. For instance in the past year 
or two there have been a thousand impassioned 
speeches by lawyers intent upon preserving the 
essentials of our form of popular government. 
Would it not be better if they did not ask the 
people to preserve the evils we have endured, 
along with the blessings we haye enjoyed? We 
are sympathetic with their determination to with- 
stand encroachments upon popular government 
but we would be more pleased if the same impas- 
sioned patriots were to insist as loudly upon re- 
forms in their own special field. Can they not 
as loudly demand that our miserable inferior 
courts be abolished? They especially clamor for 
the independence of the judiciary, but they do 
not visualize its essential dependence in most 
states, and do not strive to build a genuinely 
strong, independent and responsible judicature. 


Bar integration at the least is certainly march- 
ing to victory. It will mean such an element in 
our national life as has been needed, since con- 
servatism is now the essence of reform, or is at 
least to those who comprehend genuine conserva- 
tism.* It will surely first exalt the place of the 
lawyer in our social and political system, and will 
give him what he reasonably demands. It is no 
real test of a reform movement when it moves 
merely toward obvious advantages to those who 
embrace it. The test comes when leaders en- 
deavor, as they already are endeavoring in all 
states, to further reforms which may appear to 
cost the lawyer something, instead of rewarding 
him in advance. 

Prophecy is futile. We can foresee such a 
powerful conservative element as the nation has 
never before had. We are adding some steel col- 
umns and girders in a structure which has been 
built of paper. The best hope is that the strong 
bar now being created, will have wisdom and 
courage and unselfishness adequate to the pur- 
pose of making itself more than an organ of 
conservatism—of making itself the instrument 
through which government better performs its 
essential function of rendering justice, without 
delay, without denial to the humblest citizen, 
justice pure and undefiled, or at least equal to 
that rendered in such civilized nations as we now 
have in this troubled world. 

We have said before that the American Judi- 
cature Society has no fixed creed. It is probable 
that a majority of its members do not concur 
with all the proposals put forth in this Journal. 
This is not necessary. The Society is the ready 
and willing agent for any lawyers or laymen who 
can employ it as their agency. Jt belongs to those 
who choose to belong to it. Those who have joined 
recently and who join in the future attach them- 
selves to no decrepit organization, but to one 
which has sunk its roots deep into the national 
soil, has weathered frost and hail and hurricanes, 
which has been able to reward the services of 
many members with participation in a campaign 
that sometimes wins, and sometimes loses, but 
> mga rewards every worker’s conscience and 
pride. 

“Allow none to labor in the gardens of the 
temple save those who despise weeds.”’ 


‘While it is true that patriotism may cloak ras- 
cality, and frequently does, and reform has a mul- 
titude of sins to repent, we do not hesitate to use 
the word “reform,” because real reform is but the 
reverse face, the alter ego, of real conservatism. 
One cannot be a genuine reformer without being a 
genuine conservative. But there has been little 
genuine reform and too much spurious conservatism. 
Examine the psychology of the bogus reformer, 
and you find, besides the exaltation of the emotions, 
a purely selfish gratification of the ego. It’s an 
old story about the lone traveller lost in the moun- 
tains at night when a thundersquall roared. He 
fell on his knees and implored: “O Lord, let us 


have more light and less noise.” Amen. 
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What Place for Juniors in Bar Associations? 


When the Boston Bar Association took cogniz- 
ance of the junior bar movement its committee 
on the subject discovered that about 800 mem- 
bers, being more than half of the entire body, 
were under thirty-six years of age. Such a 
proportion probably would not be found in any 
voluntary state association. 

The committee recommended that no junior 

section be created. “If increased activity on 
the part of junior members is to be of any use 
either to the Association or to themselves or to 
the community, it must be as members of the 
Association and not as members of a junior or 
any other similar section. .. . Such a section 
cannot be organized without the expenditure of 
time, money and energy which might better be 
devoted to furthering the existing activities of 
the Association.” (The Bar Bulletin, Feb. 1936, 
p. 7.) 
All but the chairman of the committee so 
recommending were juniors, and the report was 
unanimous. It recommended also that a com- 
mittee of juniors be constituted with power to 
call meetings, suggest further organization if 
considered desirable, report on junior activities 
and to furnish on request the names of junior 
members who would be useful members of the 
Association’s committees. This committee has 
- been constituted. The Boston junior members 
are expected to be active in entertaining the 
younger members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion attending this year’s convention. 

This arrangement differs from the more com- 
mon one, where a section is established for the 
younger practitioners. Such a section is likely 
to afford more entertainment for juniors, and so 
attract more of the young lawyers. But so far 
as it constitutes a segregated body it appears to 
be wrong in principle. 

The history of the movement appears to show 
that until a few years ago there were so few 
young lawyers in associations that the older men 
did not think it was possible to gain recruits 
from that source. When the younger men began 
to realize the exigent need for organization they 
had a feeling that they were excluded and would 
have to go it alone. And they organized in such 
numbers that the old associations were made 
nervous in the face of possible competition. So 
advances were made to capture the juniors and 
secure their adherence, but with little thought 
that they could be entrusted with the serious 
activities of the associations. It was presumed 
that only a long apprenticeship would fit them 
for the high responsibilities imposed upon of- 
ficers and committee members. . 


This appears to explain the creation of junior 
bar sections, to serve as a sort of purgatory. It 
is to the credit of the younger men that they 
accepted a union on these terms. Unity on 
almost any terms is needed for bar success in 
its present and impending campaigns; disunity 
only adds to the problems and difficulties. 

But the doubts of the elder statesmen as to 
junior capacity to share in bar counsels is be- 
ginning to look comical. A law student fit for 
admission to the bar can learn bar objectives and 
resources without cracking under the strain. The 
worst that can possibly happen to the old guard 
is to forfeit some honor places, but such for- 
feiture is not to come through an assault led 
by juniors, but through demonstrated capacity 
to lead. If, then, segregation into distinct sec- 
tions is to deprive juniors of an equal voice in 
bar policies and activities, it is not likely to 
have a long history. We have seen already that 
the younger men want action, as well as enter- 
tainment. They are entitled to as much of both 
as they can achieve with equal powers of voting. 
They have not as long experience as their elders, 
it is true, nor have they as long a record of de- 
feats. While it is generally true that youth is 
inclined toward radicalism, this inclination is well 
curbed in those who seek the practice of law as a 
profession under modern conditions. Long ob- 
servation has convinced the present writer that 
the younger lawyers are more restrained in their 
views than the older. If they are getting over 
this diffidence it is probably all to the good. 

Segregation of the young men for a long ap- 
prenticeship is likely to increase their ambition 
to gain power, and, as a bloc they will be pecul- 
iarly equipped to get what they want. It would 
seem to be a safer as well as shorter route to 
place some juniors on every committee, and ° 
give them a majority on some committees. 

In the Chicago Bar Association a plan was 
adopted whereby all but two of the Association’s 
numerous committees were duplicated in the 
junior organization. To teach the youngsters 
they were permitted to go through all the motions 
of doing committee work, but their work was 
merely practice. It was like training young re- 
cruits to drill and parade but to carry only 
wooden swords and guns. That it has not met 
the need is indicated by the present plan to pro- 
vide in a by-law that at least one-fifth of the 
membership of every committee shall be lawyers 
under the age of thirty-six, when appointed. 
This is no long or dangerous leap, and is not 
likely to stand indefinitely except as a minimum 
requirement. But it marks a trend. 
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Vaccinating Judges Against Politics 


The Chicago Bar Association’s excellent publi- 
cation, the Chicago Bar Record, in its March 
number, says that there are about seventy candi- 
dates for the offices of judge and state’s attorney 
to be voted on in the April primary. Those who 
win nominations will then have seven months of 
campaigning before the election. A resolution of 
the board of managers is published in large type, 
wherein the evils of political activities by judges 
are set forth, with canon twenty-eight of the 
A. B. A. canons of judicial ethics. Here the rule 
is laid down that the judge “should avoid making 
political speeches, making or soliciting payment 
of assessments or contributions to party funds, 
the public endorsement of candidates for political 
office and participation in party conventions.” 

The virtue of this admonition is indisputable. 
The trouble in its application is that it requires 
incumbent judges to avoid the hustings, while 
their hungry opponents “steal the show.” Rec- 
ognizing the desirability of retaining worthy 
judges and the unfairness of the contest so pre- 
scribed, the board of managers say that their 
resolution is not intended to have “critical appli- 
cation” to an incumbent candidate “where the 
public appearance is confined to a presentation 
of his own qualifications for the office, and does 
not create in the minds of the hearers the im- 
pression that he is using the prestige of judicial 
office to promote the success of his party.” 
Which is a fine distinction. 

The system in vogue in Chicago absolutely re- 
fuses to accommodate itself to judicial ethics. 
The choice appears to be a slight bump by the 
candidate judges on both Scylla and Charybdis. 
Or, to vary the metaphor, the judge is enjoined 
to hang his clothes on a hickory limb, etc. 

It is gratifying to learn in the same journal 
_ that there will soon be a committee report on 
reform in judicial selection. After telling of 


the difficulties which annually confront the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, President Herbert M. Laut- 
mann well says: 

“All of this must fortify us in our conclusions 
that the present method of the selection of judi- 
cial candidates is in need of important and drastic 
change.” 

Long observation of the present system leaves 
one thing unexplained; it is the miraculous re- 
election of certain worthy judges. But the total 
turnover in a six year period is sufficient con- 
demnation of the system. 

LATER—Since the foregoing was written, 
things sensational have been happening. Five 
judges transgressed the canon, and were requested 
to meet a committee of the Association and 
explain. The response was the withdrawal 
from membership in the Association by forty- 
one judges. Whether more of them were mem- 
bers, we do not know. The resignation was a 
unit movement, and accompanied by a very un- 
fortunate statement played up in the newspapers. 
The judges took the position that it was their 
sacred duty to see that no body of practitioners 
encroached upon the independence of the judi- 
ciary. This of course put the matter before 
the public in a false light, because the Chicago 
Bar Association did not pretend to assume to a 
censorship of the judges, but merely to inquire 
whether particular offenders, if found guilty, 
should be asked to resign. Expulsion from the 
Association was the only weapon that could be 
used, and most obviously this was entirely within 
the prerogatives of the Association. 

It would seem quite possible that public good 
will come from this spicy situation, especially in 
view of President Herbert Lautmann’s state- 
ment, above quoted, as to the need for a drastic 
change in methods of selecting judges in politics- 
ridden Chicago. 





A Memorandum on Judicial Independence 


There is such reluctance on the part of lawyers 
and judges to give even lip service to the prin- 
ciple of the unified or integrated judicial system 
that any favorable comments deserve mention. 
Mr. William B. Henderson, president of the Hen- 
nepin County Bar Association, Minnesota, has 
been furnishing constructive articles for the 
“Hennepin Lawyer,” and in the May issue covers 
a great deal of ground, getting around finally to 
consideration of what the press can do for the 
improvement of judicial administration. We 
judge that the press of Minneapolis has been 
placing blame on the bar association. 

President Henderson very properly invites the 


press to give assistance to the many worthy 
projects of the bar, and especially to bar integra- 
tion. Continuing, he says: 

“The court should support our movement for 
the creation of one court with coordinated activ- 
ities to take the place of our present structure. 
We advocate a supreme court and inferior courts 
subsidiary thereto, under the control of the chief 
justice and a properly chosen judicial council. 
A council so organized can make speedy and 
effective improvement in jurisprudence and in 
law and procedural reform.” 

With such a deluge of invocation by the bar 
during the past twelve months for an independent 
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judiciary, one might suppose that some of the 
ten thousand orators would have had a kind word 
to say for a judicial system which has power 
to govern itself, and has no despicable fringe 
of petty magistrates as a popular foundation. One 
might expect a plea for judicial rule-making 
powers as a sure adjunct to judicial independence 
and judicial responsibility. 

So far as our myriad orators want to preserve 
in the courts the power to interpret the consti- 
tution we are in full sympathy. But they should 
know that our judicial system has been more criti- 
cized during the past decade, with more admis- 
sions of fault on the part of eminent lawyers 


and judges than ever before. Laymen whose 
opinions are worth anything all know this. What 
they do not know is that mere criticism of the 
courts will never in itself bring about a reform. 
They should know that we need, in all states, 
to organize for the first time a real judicial sys- 
tem—that is one which is organized and is sys- 
tematic. The more vocable portion of our pro- 
fession would do well to know more as to what 
judicial independence means—independence from 
what, and for what, and how established. They 
are losing a great opportunity and deliberately 
taking the weak end of the argument. 





As to the Grading of Supreme Courts 


“It is depressing to reflect that a large reason 
for the incubus of printed volumes, under which 
the bar now suffers, is the constant change of 
judges, requiring the re-education of new ones at 
the expense of the state, and ending in an intol- 
erable mass of material to be mastered by the 
bar in its daily work.” 

We have quoted from Dean Wigmore’s article 
concerning the grading of supreme courts, pub- 
lished in the April number of the American Bar 
Association Journal, and much commented upon 
in bar publications. There is no place in the 
profession which so compels study, and affords so 
much raw material for it, as a reviewing court. 
Naturally new judges, especially if they come 
directly from practice, see more law, and see it 
in a differeint light, than ever before. Perhaps 
for the first time they see law for what it should 
be, and not as something to be employed as a 
tool in a client’s business. 

But if the new judges are to be rated as awk- 
ward and verbose, how about the veterans? We 
would like to know if Dean Wigmore’s analysis 
indicated restraint on the part of the more ex- 
perienced judges. If so, then why should not 
the less experienced be subject to influence and 
strive to emulate their seniors? 

Of course we do not accept the explanation of- 
fered, but, with a humble obeisance toward our 
distinguished author, we wish to comment upon 
the minor clauses of the quoted sentence. It is 
clear, to begin with, that the bar does suffer from 
this “incubus.” But that is only the beginning 
of the trouble. The bar is irked, but the real 
burden falls of course on the ultimate consum- 
ers of the judicial product—Messrs. Doe and 
Roe, who, by circumstance, have been forced to 
buy and pay for it. But what they contribute 
to the purchase of law libraries and to the pay 
for the time lawyers spend in matching cases 
is not all, for they are in no better shape to 


meet the next exigency. Every new volume of 
what we call law tends to depreciate all the fore- 
going volumes, and to make jural relations more 
and more dangerous. 

And, Dean Wigmore, is this intolerable mass 
of material really “mastered by the bar in its 
daily work”? Our view is that this end product 
of litigation defies mastery, that there is for it 
no mode of deglutition, no solvent, no digestion, 
no assimilation so that new life can be supported. 
There is nothing that can be done with law which 
has been reduced to the lowest form of matter 
(comparable among the elements with lead) but 
to mold it into bullets to be fired back at the 
judges. 

Grading courts is confessedly no simple mat- 
ter. But the theory has value. Doubtless the 
easiest and most certain way to grade courts 
would be on the basis of skill in opinion writ- 
ing. A small committee of legal scholars could 
readily pass upon a body of opinion writing, and 
determine which judges have best succeeded in 
phrasing their decisions, with brevity as the main 
desideratum. The points given to individual 
judges would foot up to determine which one of 
the sixty or seventy courts of last resort would 
receive the gold medal each year. 

This won’t be done. It’s too simple. But if 
opinions were written only in cases which deserve 
them, and were made concise, we would begin 
the conservation of our so-called body of law. 
As a system, it can never be substantially im- 
proved by the acceptance of a few better rules, 
while ten times as many each year are under- 
going a process of comminution and degradation. 
Perhaps, after all, it would be, as Dean Wigmore 
seems to imply, be best to find some way of 
picking out the best talent and experience for 
our reviewing courts, and protect that precious 
talent and experience. 








The Lawyer’s Interest in Arbitration® 


“Law and Justice and Regard for the Rights of Persons and Property 
Need all the Adjuncts at their Command” 


I am here to bring the cordial greetings of 
the American Bar Association, to the American 
Arbitration Association and to its founders, offi- 
cers and members. I express to you also the 
heartiest congratulations upon this tenth anni- 
versary occasion, and the best of wishes for the 
continued success and public usefulness of your 
Association. 

The past ten years have been hard, trying 
years for an organization which is dependent 
upon the voluntary efforts and contributions of 
men interested in its objectives. Ever increasing 
taxes have stopped the flow of private funds to 
good causes, and the struggle to stay solvent has 
absorbed the energies of many individuals who 
once worked unselfishly in organizations devoted 
to public welfare. When the history of the past 
few years is written, it seems to me that there 
will be disclosed, as one of its most lamentable 
developments, the cruel destruction of the 
sources from which private charities and praise- 
worthy institutions were maintained without the 
aid of government. The” tax burdens have dev- 
astated the support of many good causes, and it 
has required great sacrifice to keep many of our 
most useful institutions going. 

But when I see a great Association such as 
yours, which has maintained its work and its 
membership, and is able even to sponsor a great 
anniversary dinner, I feel certain that such an 
organization is founded upon a vital idea and 
fulfills a most useful public purpose. 

An institution which comes to its tenth anni- 
versary is the lengthened shadow of many men. 
I have known the founders of your Association, 
and have observed the rise of the arbitration 
idea, in its present form. The American Arbi- 
tration Association has become a useful Ameri- 
can institution, a valuable part of American busi- 
ness life and a factor in the adjustment of many 
controversies. Lawyers and businessmen alike 
look to your Association as leader and authority 
in this field; and lawyers as well as clients have 
benefited by your endeavors. 

There is no present day conflict between jus- 
tice according to law and justice according to 
arbitration procedures. Adjudication by arbitra- 
tion procedure authorized by statute is as much 
a part of the administration of justice as is the 
determination of controversies by courts of first 
instance. Arbitration is no plan for rough, hap- 
hazard determination of controversies by com- 

*Address by William L. Ransom, president of 
the American Bar Association, at the tenth anni- 
versary dinner of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, New York City, on February 4, 1936 
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promise, resorted to in view of congestion in the 
courts and the law’s delays. The uncertainties 
of arbitration procedure have been cleared away. 
The New York statute has been the model in 
many jurisdictions. Your efforts have made the 
American Arbitration Tribunal an acceptable part 
of the machinery for administering justice ac- 
cording to law; and it is neither surprising nor 
regrettable that you have made headway. 

Within the past few weeks, the friendly atti- 
tude of the lawyers of this city toward arbitra- 
tion under the auspices of the American Arbi- 
tration Association has been manifested in a very 
tangible way. Representative committees of the 
Association of the Bar in the City of New York 
and the New York County Lawyers’ Association 
have urged upon the members of the bar a more 
extensive use of arbitration as an available means 
of obtaining a speedy and expert decision of 
controversies on their merits. I am in hearty 
agreement with this timely recommendation by 
these two great Bar Associations. I never have 
been able to understand the aversion of some 
lawyers to arbitration under the New York law. 

As I see it, arbitration offers in many types of 
cases the means of obtaining a specially qualified 
tribunal for the hearing of matters involving 
trade knowledge or technical and scientific back- 
ground. In other types of cases, arbitration 
offers a saving of time and expense, in mat- 
ters where the cost of litigation may lead to 
the relinquishment of rights and so leave a rank- 
ling sense of injustice inflicted because court pro- 
ceedings take time and money. Above all, arbi- 
tration seem to me a friendly and an honorable 
method of settling disputes. It pre-supposes a 
certain willingness to have a determination of 
the issues, without resort in the first instance 
to a battle in court. It proceeds upon a will- 
ingness of the merchant, for example, to let his 
controversy with another merchant or with a 
manufacturer be heard and decided by a mer- 
chant or a manufacturer, by men who have the 
background of trade knowledge as well as a 
reputation for fairness between man and man. 
Arb:tration arises often from friendly regard for 
the other fellow, even when he is believed to be 
wrong; and resort to arbitration usually nega- 
tives bitterness, distrust, and wholesale impugning 
of motives, as an incident of disagreement. 

To my mind, the spirit underlying the arbitra- 
tion idea is most timely and wholesome, in our 
business and public life. This is a time when 
many men are prone to attack bitterly the mo- 
tives of others, and to impute the most selfish 
and unworthy of motives to those who exercise 
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the rights and duties of courageous public dis- 
cussion of public matters. This intolerance 
which seeks to blast all opposition by reckless 
charges that only base and malign motives 
actuate the opponents, is to me one of the most 
alarming manifestations of our time. Demo- 
cratic institutions can be preserved only by free 
minds freely functioning, and nothing is as de- 
structive to law and liberty as the rise of an 
intolerance which challenges the motives of men. 
So I welcome and value the institution of arbi- 
tration, which is an amicable part of the 
machinery set up and resorted to by men who 
wish to deal honorably and fairly with their 
fellow men and are willing to have even their 
disagreements decided in that spirit and on their 
merits. Law and justice and regard for the 
rights of persons and property need all the 
adjuncts at their command, in these days; and 
lawyers who feel the present-day challenge to 
their profession will put no obstacles in the 
way of grbitration as an aid to speedy and 
pin ar justice under law. 

The lawyers for whom I speak are happy to 
felicitate you upon this anniversary, and they 
wish you well in your endeavors. 





First Issue of Legal Notes on Local 
ernment 


A gratifying proof of what section organiza- 
tion in the American Bar Association can mean 
is afforded by the first number of Legal Notes 
on Local Government, dated March, published 
by the Section of Municipal Law, and edited by 
the Legal Research Bureau of the New York 
University School of Law. It will appear four 
times a year and present articles and notes deal- 
ing with questions of municipal corporation law, 
thus becoming a necessity for a large number of 
lawyers in this field, and of high value to local 
government throughout the country. 


The officers and council of the section have 
constituted a strong committee on each of four 
topics, namely, consolidation and reorganization 
of units, taxation, indebtedness, and current liti- 
gation and legislation. The first three commit- 
tees have forty-three members and the fourth 
has a member in every state. 

This publication will be sold at fifty cents 
a copy. It begins with thirty-eight pages and 
cover. Thirty-four large pages are devoted to 
notes on case law, legislation and literature ar- 
ranged alphabetically. At first glance it is seen 
to be a truly beautiful specimen of typographical 
art, and could not be improved unless made of a 
size adapted to the ordinary law book shelf. It 
is the most “businesslike” publication ever 
brought out by a bar association. 

Section organization in recent years has tre- 
mendously enlarged the scope for accomplish- 
ment of the American Bar Association, and will 
in time greatly enlarge association membership. 
Now means are seen for producing and financing 
various needed periodicals which should be asso- 
ciation owned, controlled and edited, rather than 
left to commercial ownership which must seek 
profits. A profession so diverse in interests and 
activities as ours needs a number of specialized 
publications. The medical profession, maintains 
a very large publishing house to take care of its 
needs. The one journal which goes to every 
member of the A. B. A. will fill a large field if 
it deals with all matters of interest to all lawyers, 
and will then leave a still larger body of in- 
formation to be supplied to specialists. The idea 
of sections editing these special journals and 
financing them in whole or in part through sub- 
scriptions is one which must be made to succeed. 
Its opportunities for service and savings to mem- 
bers is immeasurable. Each step toward full de- 
velopment of the project will mean increased 
membership in the national association. 





If the essential function of courts, the administration of the 
law, is to be performed efficiently, it must be performed by judges 
who are competent. A popularity contest is no more adequate to 
determine the competency of a judge than the competency of a 
surgeon, a teacher or a mechanic.— Robert N. Wilkin. 





There is another fundamental principle. 


with our pre-trial efforts. 


We must go further 


In other words, we must go further in 


clarifying and settling the issues before these issues are brought 
to trial... . As a practical matter, each of us knows how seldom 
the issues are clearly defined before the cases come to trial in the 
first instance.—Justice Edward R. Finch. 
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Membership Directory—Am. Judicature Society 


This Directory is complete as of May 20, 1936. An asterisk (*) before a name indicates that the 
member rates as a Sustaining Member, who contributes more than $5.00 annually. Mem- 
bers and readers may confidently employ this list when in need of correspondents. 

Street addresses are available in the American Bar Association directory. 


Alabama 


Borden Burr, Birmingham 

H. F. Crenshaw, Montgomery 
Davis F. Stakely, Montgomery 
J. T. Stokely, Birmingham 
Andrew J. Thomas, Birmingham 


Arizona 
Samuel M. Fegtly, Tucson 
Arkansas 


H. T. Harrison, Little Rock 
J. F. Loughborough, Little Rock 
George B. Rose, Little Rock 


California 


Allard & Whyte, Pomona 
Alfred Barstow, Pasadena 
*Charles A, Beardsley, Oakland 
T. L. Chamberlain, Auburn 

J. W. S. Butler, Sacramento 
Harold P. Huls, Pasadena 

M. R. Kirkwood, Stanford Univ. 
Orrin K. McMurray, Berkeley 
Francis Price, Santa Barbara 

P. Orman Ray, Berkeley 

W. H. Stammer, Fresno 
Archibald B. Tinning, Martinez 
*Clarke B. Whittier, Stanford Univ. 


LOS ANGELES 


Norman A. Bailie 
Harry J. Bauer 
Henry G. Bodkin 
Kemper Campbell 
Hiram I. Casey 
Jeff P. Chandler 
T. B. Cosgrove 
Earle M. Daniels 
Richard C. Goodspeed 
Raymond L. Haight 
William G. Hale 
Byron C, Hanna 
Jack W. Hardy 
William Hazlett 
Harry A. Hollzer 
Fred Horowitz 


Frank James 

Saul S. Klein 
Lawrence L. Larrabee 
Alexander Macdonald 
Henry S. MacKay, Jr. 
Gurney E. Newlin 
Arnold Praeger 
Thomas C. Ridgway 
S. B. Robinson 

J. Clark Sellers 
Leonard B. Slosson 
Norman S. Sterry 
Joseph W. Vickers 
Myron Westover 
John Perry Wood 
Loyd Wright 


SAN FRANCISCO 


William B. Bosley Robert L. McWilliams 
H. U. Brandenstein Warren Olney, Jr. 
Herbert W. Clark John T. Pigott 
Nathaniel P. Conrey Eugene M. Prince 
*O. K. Cushing Albert A. Rosenshine 
*Charles S. Cushing M. C. Sloss 

William Denman - Alfred Sutro 

Donald M. Gregory Max Thelen 
Farnham P. Griffiths Fdward F. Treadwell 
Maurice E. Harrison Joseph J. Webb 

Ira S. Lillick 


Colorado 


*Wilbur F. Denious, Denver 
William V. Hodges, Denver 
Gerald Hughes, Denver 

Harrie M. Humphreys, Denver 
William E. Hutton, Denver 
James H. Pershing, Denver 
Orie L. Phillips, Denver 

Fred W. Stover, Fort Collins 
A. L. Vogl, Denver 

Stanley T. Wallbank, Denver 


Connecticut 


Hugh M. Alcorn, Hartford 

John K. Beach, New Haven 

Saul Berman, Hartford 

Joseph F. Berry, Hartford 
George H. Bragdon, Middletown 
William Brosmith, Hartford 
Allyn L. Brown, Norwich 

P. C. Calhoun, Bridgeport 
Charles FE. Clark, New Haven 
William H. Comley, Bridgeport 
Leonard M. Daggett, New Haven 
J. Dwight Dana, New Haven 
David S. Day, Bridgeport 

Edward M. Day, Hartford 
Huntington Day, New Haven 
Arthur F. Ells, Litchfield 
Thomas Hewes, Farmington 
William S. Hirschberg, Greenwich 
Newell Jennings, Bristol 

Arthur T. Keefe, New London 
John Hamilton King, Willimantic 
Charles D. Lockwood, Stamford 
William M. Maltbie, Granby 
Arthur M. Marsh, Bridgeport 
I‘rederick L. Perry, New Haven 
Philip Pond, New Haven 

J. G. Shapiro, Bridgeport 

Morris Tyler, New Haven 


Delaware 


K. Wilde Blackburn, Wilmington 
James R. Morford, Wilmington 
William Prickett, Wilmington 
Robert H. Richards, Wilmington 
Clarence A. Southerland, Wilmington 
C. L. Ward, Jr., Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Jesse C. Adkins, Washington 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, Washington 
Homer S. Cummings, Washington 
*Clarence N. Goodwin, Washington 
Edward H. Hammond, Washington 
James E. Hughes, Washington 
William J. Hughes, Washington 
*Robert H. Jackson, Washington 
Library of Congress, Washington 
Justin Miller, Washington 

*Robert N. Miller, Washington a 
A. L. Scott, Washington = 


he 
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Florida 


Henry P. Adair, Jacksonville 
Paul D. Barns, Miami 

Fred H. Davis, Tallahassee 

W. I. Evans, Miami 

Francis P. Fleming, Jacksonville 
Jennis W. Futch, De Land 
George Couper Gibbs, Jacksonville 
R. A. Henderson, Jr., Port Myers 
Cary D. Landis, Tallahassee 
Scott M. Loftin, Jacksonville 
Kenneth I. McKay, Tampa 
Raymer F. Maguire, Orlando 
Giles J. Patterson, Jacksonville 
D. H. Redfearn, Miami 

Halsted L. Ritter, Miami 
William H. Rogers, Jacksonville 
T. M. Shackleford, Jr., Tampa 
W. H. Watson, Pensacola 


Georgia 


Robert C. Alston, Atlanta 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta 
John B. Harris, Macon 
Alton Hosch, Athens 

A. B. Lovett, Savannah 
Orville A. Park, Macon 
Millard Reese, Brunswick 
Charles S. Reid, Atlanta 
Marion Smith, Atlanta 
Robert B. Troutman, Atlanta 
Graham Wright, Rome 


Idaho 


Tom Feeney, Lewiston 
W. F. McNaughton, Coeur D’Alene 
J. F. Martin, Boise 
A. L. Merrill, Pocatello 
Illinois 
Carl R. Chindblom, Evanston 
Arthur W. Deselm, Kankakee 
J. E. Etherton, Carbondale 
Albert J. Harno, Urbana 
Logan Hay, Springfield 
Clarence W. Heyl, Peoria 
Henry Horner, Springfield 
Rolla C. McMillen, Decatur 
Carl Sorling, Springfield 
R. Allan Stephens, Springfield 
A. D. Stevens, Springfield 
Frank E. Trobaugh, West Frankfort 
Franklin L. Velde, Pekin 
Robert K. Welsh, Rockford 
George H. Wilson, Quincy 


CHICAGO 


J. F. Dammann 
*Walter F. Dodd 


W. T. Alden 
Edwin C. Austin 
William Beye 
Tiffany Blake Henry M. Fisher 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge Charles Y. Freeman 
*Rush C. Butler Henry A. Gardner 
Bertram J. Cahn William B. Hale 


Edwin H. Cassels Oscar Hebel 
Ralph E. Church Thomas F. Howe 
W. F. Clarke R. W. Irwin 
James G. Condon Clay Judson 


Charles Cutting Willard L. King 


*Thomas E. Donnelley 


CHICAGO (Cont'd) 


Albert Kocourek Lewis A. Peck 
Herbert M. Lautmann C. H. Poppenhusen 
William J. Lindsay Erwin W. Roemer 
Frank J. Loesch Edward S. Rogers 
Chas. O. Loucks Lessing Rosenthal 
Stephen Love Daniel J. Schuyler, Jr. 
H. C. Lutkin Will Shafroth 
Charles T. McCormick Silas H. Strawn 
George B. McKibbin Harold H. Swift 
Donald F. McPherson Martin J. Teigan 
John FE. MacLeish Edgar B. Tolman 
Nellie MacNamara Dean Lake Traxler 
Edward M. Martin Daniel P. Trude 
Robert W. Millar Donald S. Trumball 
John S. Miller John F. Voigt 
John R. Montgomery John H. Wigmore 
George Packard James H. Winston 


Indiana 


Walter R. Arnold, South Bend 
L. L. Bomberger, Hammond 
Alan W. Boyd, Indianapolis 
Benjamin E. Buente, Evansville 
Forrest M. Condit, Evansville 
Maurice E. Crites, East Chicago 
Joseph J. Daniels, Indianapolis 
Paul G. Davis, Indianapolis 
George O. Dix, Terre Haute 
Milo Feightner, Huntington 
Bernard C. Gavit, Bloomington 
George L. Pepple, Goshen 
Glenn D. Peters, Hammond 
Eli F. Seebirt, South Bend 
Dan Pyle, South Bend 

Frank N. Richman, Columbus 
Rudolph V. Shakes, Plymouth 
Henry B. Walker, Evansville 
Hugh E. Willis, Bloomington 


Iowa 


Jesse A. Miller, Des Moines 
Rollin M. Perkins, Iowa City 
J. C. Pryor, Burlington 
Wiley Rutledge, Iowa City 


Kansas 


Albert Faulconer, Arkansas City 
C. L. Hunt, Concordia 

John L. Hunt, Topeka 

George T. McDermott, Topeka 
J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell 


Kentucky 


J. R. Bush, Lexington 
James Garnett, Louisville 

C. C. Grassham, Paducah 
W. F. McMurry, Paducah 

J. D. Mocquot, Paducah 
James Park, Lexington 
Richard C. Stoll, Lexington 
Coleman Taylor, Russellville 
*FE, F. Trabue, Louisville 


Louisiana 
St. Clair Adams, New Orleans 
Walter Carroll, New Orleans 


Lloyd J. Cobb, New Orleans 
Henry P. Dart, Jr.. New Orleans 
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Louisiana (Cont’d) 


Eberhard P. Deutsch, New Orleans 
Charles E. Dunbar, Jr., New Orleans 
Hall T. Elder, Ruston 

Sidney L. Herold, Shreveport 

R. Emmett Kerrigan, New Orleans 
Eldon S. Lazarus, New Orleans 
Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans 
Victor Leovy, New Orleans 
Harry McCall, New Orleans 
*Walker B. Spencer, New Orleans 
Delvaille H. Théard, New Orleans 
John H. Tucker, Jr., Shreveport 


Maryland 


W. H. Adkins, Easton 

George Henderson, Cumberland 

John Hinkley, Baltimore 

Chas. McH. Howard, Baltimore 
Sylvan Hayes Lauchheimer, Baltimore 
Oscar Leser, Baltimore 

John H. Skeen, Baltimore 

Charles F. Stein, Baltimore 

Eldridge H. Young, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


J. Colby Bassett, Boston 

J. W. besieen, Boston 
William H. Best, Boston 
Norman W. Bingham, Boston 
Wilfred Bolster, Boston 

John G. Brackett, Boston 
Edward C. Bradlee, Boston 
Charles C. Cabot, Boston 
*Henry B. Cabot, Cambridge 
Francis J. Carney, Boston 
Dunbar F. Carpenter, Boston 
Frederic H. Chase, Boston 
Clift Rogers Clapp, Boston 
Greta C. Coleman, Boston 
Charles P. Curtis, Boston 
Richard C. Curtis, Boston 
Lawrence Curtis, Boston 
Edward Miron Dangel, Boston 
C. T. Davis, Boston 

Harold S. Davis, Boston 
Herbert E. Dennison, Boston 
*Robert G. Dodge, Boston 
Arthur W. Dolan, Boston 
Herbert B. Ehrmann, Boston 
Fred T. Field, Newton 

Felix Forte, Boston 

*T. L. Frothingham, Bass River 
*Thomas H. Gage, Worcester 
Raynor M. Gardiner, Boston 
George K. Gardner, Cambridge 
Robert E. Goodwin, Boston 
Roland Gray, Boston 

*Frank W. Grinnell, Boston 
John L. Hall, Boston 

James A. Halloran, Boston 
*Bert E. Holland, Boston 
Robert H. Hopkins, Boston 
Marcien Jenckes, Boston 
John C. Jones, Jr., Boston 
Jacob J. Kaplan, Boston 
Edward F. McClennen, Boston 
John M. Maguire, Cambridge 
*George R. Nutter, Boston 
Daniel T. O’Connell, Boston 
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Massachusetts (Cont’d) 


Hugh W. Ogden, Boston 
Herbert Parker, Boston 
Thomas N. Perkins, Boston 
Oliver Prescott, New Bedford 
Roscoe Pound, Cambridge 
Leeland Powers, Boston 
Walter Powers, Boston 
Robert Proctor, Boston 

F. Selano Putnam, Boston 
Stuart Craig Rand, Boston 
Harris M. Richmond, Boston 
*Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester 
H. LeBaron Sampson, Boston 
Arthur J. Santry, Boston 
Austin W. Scott, Cambridge 
Reginald Heber Smith, Boston 
Carl A. Terry, Fall River 
Edward S. Thurston, Cambridge 
Roscoe Walsworth, Revere 
Sam. B. Warner, Cambridge 
Leonard Wheeler, Jr., Boston 
Alexander Whiteside, Boston 
Samuel Williston, Cambridge 
Richard H. Wiswall, Boston 
Lothrop Withington, Boston 


Michigan 


Harry Allen, Detroit 

David Anderson, Paw Paw 
Henry I. Armstrong, Detroit 
Howard C. Baldwin, Detroit 
Joseph A. Baldwin, Albion 
Henry M. Bates, Ann Arbor 
Allan Campbell, Detroit 

Paul W. Chase, Hillsdale 
James Cleary, Battle Creek 
James E. Duffy, Bay City 
John M. Dunham, Grand Rapids 
Carl V. Essery, Detroit 
Charles H. Farrell, Kalamazoo 
Homer Ferguson, Detroit 
Walter S. Foster, Lansing 
Ezra H. Frye, Detroit 

Harry G. Gault, Flint 

Parm C. Gilbert, Traverse City 
Oliver J. Golden, Monroe 
Clare J. Hall, Grand Rapids 
Oscar Hull, Detroit 

Ira W. Jayne, Detroit 

Clayton F. Jennings, Lansing 
Harry B. Keidan, Detroit 
Dean W. Kelley, Lansing 
Paul A. Leidy, Ann Arbor 
Irvin Long, Detroit 

Thomas G. Long, Detroit 

Don T. McKone, Jackson 
Sidney T. Miller, Jr., Detroit 
Leon F. Miner, Owosso 

Peter J. Monaghan, Detroit 
Joseph A. Moynihan, Detroit 
Bernard J. Onen, Battle Creek 
Stuart H. Perry, Adrian 
Charles L. Robertson, Adrian 
W. A. Seegmiller, Owosso 
James F. Shepherd, Lansing 
W. McKay Skillman, Detroit 
Harold H. Smedley, Muskegon 
Ferris D. Stone, Detroit 
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Michigan (Cont’d) 


Edson R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor 
Gordon F. Van Eenenaam, Muskegon 
Henry C. Walters, Detroit 

Arthur Webster, Detroit 

Clyde I. Webster, Detroit 

Renville Wheat, Detroit 

Kirk E. Wicks, Grand Rapids 


Minnesota 


J. M. Blakely, St. Paul 

Brill & Maslon, Minneapolis 
Montreville J. Brown, St. Paul 
Harold G. Cant, Minneapolis 
Paul S. Carroll, Minneapolis 
Wilbur H. Cherry, Minneapolis 
John P. Devaney, St. Paul 

M. J. Doherty, St. Paul 
Everett Fraser, Minneapolis 
Edward Freeman, Virginia 
George P. Gurley, Pipestone 
Oscar Hallam, St. Paul 

John Junell, Minneapolis 
George B. Leonard, Minneapolis 
Alfred D. Lindley, Minneapolis 
Carlton McNally, St. Paul 
Morris B. Mitchell, Minneapolis 
Frank J. Morley, Minneapolis 
D. L. Morse, Blue Earth 

R. G. Patton, Minneapolis 
Amasa C. Paul, Minneapolis 
*Maynard E. Pirsig, Minneapolis 
Henry Rottschaefer, Minneapolis 
Bruce W. Sanborn, St. Paul 
David Shearer, Minneapolis 
Harold E. Srassen, So. St. Paul 
F. H. Stinchfield, Minneapolis 
Royal A. Stone, St. Paul 
Edward F. Waite, Minneapolis 
Richard A. Walsh, St. Paul 
Magnus Wefald, Hawley 
Sumner B. Young, Minneapolis 


Mississippi 
Bidwell Adam, Gulfport 
David C. Bramlette, Woodville 
Sam C. Cook, Clarksdale 
Ben H. McFarland, Aberdeen 
Sydney Smith, Jackson 
Ben Stevens, Hattiesburg 
Adam T. Stovall, Okalona 
R. C. Stovall, Okalona 
W. H. Watkins, Jackson 


Missouri 


Mercer Arnold, Joplin 

Thomas E, Atkinson, Columbia 
Frank E. Atwood, Jefferson City 
Frank P. Barker, Kansas City 
Justin D. Bowersock, Kansas City 
R. B. Caldwell, Kansas City 
Arthur B. Chamier, Moberly 
Boyle G. Clark, Columbia 
Forrest C. Donnell, St. Louis 
W. Wallace Fry, Mexico 

H. D. Green, West Plains 

J. Hugo Grimm, St. Louis 
Powell C. Groner, Kansas City 
Leland Hazard, Kansas City 
James E. King, St. Louis 


Missouri (Cont’d) 


Samuel H. Liberman, St. Louis 
Rush H. Limbaugh, Cape Girardeau 
Frank W. McAllister, Kansas City 
Allen McReynolds, Carthage 

John G. Madden, Kansas City 

A. M. Meyer, Kansas City 
Franklin Miller, St. Louis 

Julius T. Muench, St. Louis 

John F. Rhodes, Kansas City 
Edward S. Stimson, St. Louis 
Frank H. Sullivan, St. Louis 

Guy A. Thompson, St. Louis 
Dupuy G. Warrick, Kansas City 
Fred L. Williams, St. Louis 


Montana 


Walter Aitken, Bozeman 

Albert Besancon, Missoula 

W. S. Hartman, Bozeman 

W. J. Jameson, Jr., Billings 
Montana State Law Library, Helena 
George B. Winston, Anaconda 


Nebraska 


H. A. Brubaker, Nelson 
Earl Cline, Lincoln 

L. B. Day, Lincoln 

David A. Fitch, Omaha 
Lincoln Frost, Lincoln 
William Grodinsky, Omaha 
Harvey Johnsen, Omaha 
Paul L. Martin, Omaha 
Henry Monsky, Omaha 
Bayard H. Paine, Lincoln 
Robert M. Proudfit, Friend 
William Ritchie, Omaha 
Howard Saxton, Omaha 
Seymour S. Sidner, Fremont 
H. G. Wellensiek, Grand Island 


Nevada 
E. W. Cheney, Reno 


New Hampshire 


George T. Hughes, Dover 
John R. McLane, Manchester 


New Jersey 


George A. Bourgeois, Atlantic City 
William T. Boyle, Camden 

Albert E. Burling, Camden 
*Charles L. Carrick, Jersey City 
Harry R. Coulomb, Atlantic City 
Orlando H. Dey, Rahway 

Jerome C. Eisenberg, Newark 
Dallas Flannagan, Montclair 

L. Stanley Ford, Hackensack 
Spaulding Frazer, Newark 

Stanley L. Gedney, Jr., East Orange 
George Gold, Paterson 

Charles R. Hardin, Newark 
Richard Hartshorne, Newark 
Frank S. Katzenbach III, Trenton 
Samuel FE. Kresch, Bayonne 

Lionel P. Kristeller, Newark 
William D. Lippincott, Camden 
Leroy W. Loder, Bridgeton 

Ralph E. Lum, Newark 
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New Jersey (Cont’d) 


J. H. Thayer Martin, Newark 
Martin P. O’Connor, Elizabeth 
William A. Sumner, Patterson 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark 
Leslie L. Vanderbilt, Newark 
Clifford I. Voorhees, New Brunswick 
*Waldron M. Ward, Newark 

Ralph W. Wescott, Camden 

Joseph G. Wolber, Newark 


New Mexico 


Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque 

J. L. Lawson, Alamagordo 
Merritt W. Oldaker, Albuquerque 
Pearce C. Rodey, Albuquerque 


J. O. Seth, Santa Fe 


Francis C. Wilson, Santa Fe 


E. R. Wright, Santa Fe 


New York 


Fred M. Ackerson, Niagara Falls 
George H. Bond, Syracuse 


John T. Buckley, Utica 


Charles K. Burdick, Ithaca 
Frederick D. Colson, Albany 

Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse 
Marion H. Fisher, Jamestown 
Nathaniel Foote, Rochester 

Ernest F. Griffin, Tarrytown 


Philip Halpern, Buffalo 


Harry H. Hartman, Syracuse 
Henry W. Killeen, Buffalo 
William F. Lynn, Rochester 
James McC. Mitchell, Buffalo 
Rodney L. Mott, Hamilton 
Adolph J. Rodenbeck, Rochester 
Rollin B. Sanford, Albany 
Charles B. Sears, Buffalo 
Franklin H. Smith, Rochester 
Laurence A. Tanzer, Mt. Vernon 
George J. Thompson, Ithaca. 
Robert F. Thompson, Canadaigua 
Guy O. Walser, Sayville 
*Philip J. Wickser, Buffalo 
Lyman P. Wilson, Ithaca 


NEW YORK CITY 


*George W. Alger 
Arthur A. Ballantine 
Edmond R. Beckwith 
*Abraham Benedict 
Eugene L. Bondy 
Wm. C. Breed 
Emory R. Buckner 
Charles Burlingham 
*R. S. Childs 
Grenville Clark 
*Julius Henry Cohen 
Wm. N. Cohen 
Martin Conboy 

Paul D. Cravath 
Kenneth Dayton 
*John J. Dwyer 
Mansfield Ferry 
Edward R. Finch 
George J. Gillespie 
C. P. Goepel 

Alfred Gregory 
*Moses H. Grossman 
C. H. Hand, Jr. 


Joseph V. Heffernan 
Joseph W. Kaufman 
John J. Kuhn 
Edgar J. Lauer 

K. N. Llewellyn 
Leigh K. Lydecker 
Julian W. Mack 
Alonzo G. McLaughlin 
George Z. Medalie 
Harold R. Medina 
Raymond Moley 
George W. Murray 
Harry D. Nims 

*H. H. Nordlinger 
Albert S. Osborn 
William L. Ransom 
Albert Redpath 

A. Z. Reed 

*Elihu Root 

Otto S. Schairer 
Eustace Seligman 
Clarence J. Shearn 
Dudley F. Sicher 


New York City (Cont'd): 


Harold H. Smith C. W. Tooke 

Louis Dean Speir Miss M. E. Walker 
Thomas W. Swan Charles A. Weil 

Henry W. Taft George W. Wickersham 
Thomas D. Thacher Bronson Winthrop 


North Carolina 


*Alexander B. Andrews, Raleigh 
Kemp D. Battle, Rocky Mount 
E. T. Cansler, Charlotte 

Thomas W. Davis, Wilmington 
H. G. Hedrick, Durham 

*W. M. Hendren, Winston-Salem 
James G. Merrimon, Asheville 
Julius C. Smith, Greensboro 


L. R. Varser, Lumberton 


North Dakota 


A. W. Cupler, Fargo 
A. M. Kvello, Lisbon 


Ohio 


Ed. F, Alexander, Cincinnati 
Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 
*Newton D. Baker, Cleveland 
Howard L. Barkdull, Cleveland 
Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati 
Henry G. Binns, Columbus 


‘ Harold H. Burton, Cleveland 


S. C. Carnes, Cambridge 
William B. Cockley, Cleveland 
Arthur C. Denison, Cleveland 
Walter T. Dunmore, Cleveland 
Wm. A. Eggers, Cincinnati 
Walter Flory, Cleveland 

A. Julius Freiberg, Cincinnati 
Charles E. Frohman, Sandusky 
Marc J. Grossman, Cleveland 
Robert Guinther, Akron 
*George B. Harris, Cleveland 
Henry W. Harter, Jr., Canton 
C. H. Henkel, Mansfield 

A. R. Johnson, Ironton 

Richard D. Logan, Toledo 
Emery A. McCuskey, Canton 
Harrison B. McGraw, Cleveland 
H. H. McKeehan, Cleveland 
Paul C. Martin, Springfield 
Roy N. Merryman, Steubenville 
Miami University, Oxford 
Walter J. Mougey, Wooster 
Municipal Court of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Joseph O’Meara, Jr., Cincinnati 
Harry F. Payer, Cleveland 

A. J. Pearson, Cleveland 
Province M. Pogue, Cincinnati 
W. R. Pomerene, Columbus 

F. A. Quail, Cleveland 

George W. Ritter, Toledo 

L. H. Shipman, Troy 

Walter M. Shohl, Cincinnati 
Robert A. Taft, Cincinnati 
Robert B. Tunstall, Cleveland 
Carl V. Weygandt, Columbus 
Robert N. Wilkin, New Philadelphia 


Oklahoma 


William O. Beall, Tulsa 
C. B. Cochran, Oklahoma City 
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Oklahoma (Cont’d) 


V. P. Crowe, Oklahoma City 
*Edgar A. deMeules, Tulsa 
William S. Hamilton, Pawhuska 
Samuel W. Hayes, Oklahoma City 
Robert A. Hefner, Oklahoma City 
R. H. Hudson, Bartlesville 

David I. Johnston, Oklahoma City 
John H. Kane, Bartlesville 

J. R. Keaton, Oklahoma City 
Walter A. Lybrand, Oklahoma City 
Robert M. Rainey, Oklahoma City 
*D. A. Richardson, Oklahoma City 
Fletcher Riley, Oklahoma City 
John Rogers, Tulsa 

A. W. Trice, Hugo 

W. E. Utterback, Durant 


Oregon 


Homer D. Angell, Portland 
Allan G. Carson, Salem 
William A. Carter, Portland 
Leo J. Hanley, Portland 
Nicholas Jaureguy, Portland 
Hall S. Lusk, Portland 
Rogers MacVeagh, Portland 
Robert T. Mautz, Portland 
Roscoe C. Nelson, Portland 
A. E. Reames, Medford 

A. A. Smith, Baker 
MacCormac Snow, Portland 
Erskine Wood, Portland 


Pennsylvania 


*M. W. Acheson, Jr., Pittsburgh 
I. Leonard Aronson, Pittsburgh 
Guy K. Bard, Lancaster 

John H. Bonin, Hazleton 
Thompson Bradshaw, Beaver 

W. Walter Braham, New Castle 
John B. Brooks, Erie 

*John G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh 
Albert O. Chapin, Erie 

James S. Crawford Pittsburgh 
J. B. Eichenaur, Pittsburgh 
William J. Fitzgerald, Scranton 
John M. Freeman, Pittsburgh 
A. B. Geary, Chester 

Joseph F. Gunster, Scranton 
Henry E. Hackney, Uniontown 
John M. Haverty, Pittsburgh 
Harry A. Heilman, Kittanning 
E. Foster Heller, Wilkes-Barre 
Albert C. Hirsch, Pittsburgh 
George Ross Hull, Harrisburg 
J. Garfield Houston, Pittsburgh 
*W. K. Johnson, Pittsburgh 
Charles Alvin Jones, Pittsburgh 
Hiram H. Keller, Doylestown 
Harry S. Knight, Sunbury 
William J. Kyle, Waynesburg 
Will Leach, Scranton 

Seth T. McCormick, Jr., Williamsport 
W. Bruce McCrory, Pittsburgh 
Fred W. Magrady, Mt. Carmel 
Charles J. Margiotti, Harrisburg 
H. Fred Mercer, Pittsburgh 

T. J. Michie, Jr., Pittsburgh 
Richard G. Miller, Washington 
Harold F. Reed, Beaver 
William N. Robinson, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania (Cont’d) 


Charles H. Sachs, Pittsburgh 

Paul N. Schaeffer, Reading 

Ralph H. Smith, Pittsburgh 
Robert W. Smith, Greensburg 
Joseph Stadtfeld, Pittsburgh 
Frank B. Wickersham, Harrisburg 
Gifford K. Wright, Pittsburgh 

J. Merrill Wright, Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA 


Harry S. Ambler, Jr. William H. Lloyd 

*J. Claude Bedford Benjamin H. Ludlow 
Francis Biddle Robert T. McCracken 
Francis B. Bracken Edgar S. McKaig 
Clarence N. Callender Albert B. Maris 

Percy H. Clark William Clarke Mason 
Henry S. Drinker, Jr. Leon J. Obermayer 
Franklin S. Edmonds George Wharton Pepper 


S. Folz *Samuel R. Rosenbaum 
Walter B. Gibbons William A, Schnader 
James Guy Gordon Robert P. Shick 

Earl G. Harrison A. Carson Simpson 
Henry R. Hatfield Horace Stern 

George Henderson Paul Symnestvedt 
Robert Irwin, Jr. Robert Von Moschzisker 
Shippen Lewis Ira J. Williams 

Wm. Draper Lewis James T. Young 


W. G. Littleton 
Rhode Island 


Clarence F. Allen, Providence 
Helen I. Binning, Providence 
Frank L. Hinckley, Providence 


South Carolina 


Nathaniel B. Barnwell, Charleston 
L. D. Lide, Marion 

A. M. Lumpkin, Columbia 
Malcolm L. McCrae, Charleston 
Charles C. Wyche, Spartanburg 


South Dakota 


Chambers Kellar, Lead 

Van Buren Perry, Aberdeen 
John H. Voorhees, Sioux Falls 
Alvin Waggoner, Philip 

Roy E. Willy, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


George H. Armistead, Jr., Nashville 
Walter P. Armstrong, Memphis 
Walter Chandler, Memphis 
John H. DeWitt, Nashville 
James C. Edwards, Nashville 
W. T. Kennerly, Knoxville 

Earl King, Memphis 

John W. Loch, Memphis 
William M. Stanton, Memphis 
S. Bartow Strang, Chattanooga 
D. Sullins Stuart, Cleveland 
William B. Swaney, Chattanooga 
D. C. Webb, Knoxville 


Texas 


*Baker, Betts, Andrews & Wharton, Houston 
J. H. Barwise, Fort Worth 

Werner N. Beckmann, San Antonio 

John H. Bickett, Jr., Dallas 
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Texas (Cont'd) 


Clinton G. Brown, San Antonio 
Carl B. Callaway, Dallas 

Paul Carrington, Dallas 

George H. Carter, Marlin 

M. N. Chrestman 

George M. Conner, Fort Worth 
W. M. Crook, Beaumont 

E. J. Fountain, Jr., Houston 

D. A. Frank, Dallas 

A. M. Frazier, Dallas 

Fulbright, Crooker & Freeman, Houston 
St. John Garwood, Houston 

B. K. Goree, Fort Worth 
Ireland Graves, Austin 

J. O. Guleke, Amarillo 
Thornton Hardie, El Paso 
Hardwicke, Brelsford & Cheek, Fort Worth 
Julian P. Harrison, El Paso 
Frank Hartgraves, Menard 
Palmer Hutcheson, Houston 

Ike S. Kampmann, San Antonio 
R. Wayne Lawler, Houston 
Harry P. Lawther, Dallas 

J. W. McClendon, Austin 

Paul A. McDermott, Fort Worth 
Ernest May, Fort Worth 

H. F. Montgomery, Houston 
Tarlton Morrow, Wichita Falls 
Wright Morrow, Houston 

E. B. Pickett, Jr., Liberty 
Claude Pollard, Austin 

Ben H. Powell, Austin 

R. E. Rouer, Fort Worth 

C. C. Small, Amarillo 

San Antonio Bar Association, San Antonio 
*D. A. Simmons, Houston 
George M. Sonfield, Beaumont 
Robert W. Stayton, Austin 
John C. Townes, Jr., Houston 

C. W. Trueheart, San Antonio 
Alonzo Wasson, Austin 

Harry C. Weeks, Wichita Falls 
Bryan F. Williams, Galveston 
J. D. Williamson, Waco 

Walter C. Woodward, Coleman 


Utah 


A. E. Bowen, Salt Lake City 
John S. Boyden, Salt Lake City 
Charles R. Hollingsworth, Ogden 
Paul H. Ray, Salt Lake City 
William W. Ray, Salt Lake City 
George H. Smith, Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


H. A. Bailey, Burlington 

A. Pearley Feen, Burlington 
Walter S. Fenton, Rutland 
Lawrence C. Jones, Rutland 
George B. Young, Montpelier 


Virginia 
Henry W. Anderson, Richmond 
John S. Barbour, Fairfax 
J. Gordon Bohannan, Petersburg 
Gardner L. Boothe, Alexandria 
Paul C. Buford, Roanoke 


Stuart B. Campbell, Wytheville 
James R. Caskie Lynchburg 


Virginia (Cont’d) 


Andrew D. Christian, Richmond 
Herbert G. Cochran, Norfolk 

C. F. Cocke, Roanoke 

W. R. C. Cocke, Norfolk 
James H. Corbitt, Suffolk 
Duncan Curry, Staunton 
Howard C. Gilmer, Pulaski 

C. S. Glasgow, Lexington 
James W. Gordon, Richmond 
James E, Heath, Norfolk 
Landon Lowry, Bedford 
Murray M. McGuire, Richmond 
Robert L. Pennington, Bristol 
F. D. G. Ribble, University 
Henry C. Riely, Richmond 
Frank W. Rogers, Roanoke 
William A. Stuart, Abingdon 
Tazewell Taylor, Norfolk 

John Randolph Tucker,: Richmond 
S. Heth Tyler, Norfolk 
Maxwell G. Wallace, Richmond 
Lewis C. Williams, Richmond 
E. Randolph Williams, Richmond 
Leigh D. Williams, Norfolk 

R. Gray Williams, Winchester 


Washington 


Edward W. Allen, Seattle 

Thomas Balmer, Seattle 

I. P. Callison, Port Orchard 

Joseph C. Cheney, Yakima 

Carl E. Croson, Seattle 

George Donworth, Seattle 

Donald G. Eggerman, Seattle 

Robert H. Evans, Seattle 

Cassius E. Gates, Seattle 

L. R. Hamblen, Spokane 

Elmer M. Hayden, Tacoma 

Frank P. Helsell, Seattle 

Tom W. Holman, Seattle 

B. H. Kizer, Spokane 

W. L. McCormick, Tacoma 

M. M. Moulton, Kennewick 

Alan G. Paine, Spokane 

Charles H. Paul, Longview 

Corwin S. Shank, Seattle 

S. Harold Shefelman, Seattle 

Harold Shepherd, Seattle 

R. J. Venables, Seattle 

John F. Watson, Walla Walla 

Raymond G. Wright, Seattle 
West Virginia 

Thomas Coleman, Charleston 

Robert T. Donley, Morgantown 

Hall, Goodwin & Paul, Wheeling 

Frank C. Haymond, Fairmont 

Wright Hugus, Wheeling 

Clarence E. Martin, Martinsburg 

George Richardson, Jr., Bluefield 

Harold A. Ritz, Charleston 

Robert S. Spilman, Charleston 

Kemble White, Clarksburg 


Wisconsin 


Suel O. Arnold, Milwaukee 
Charles H. Avery, Antigo 

C. L. Baldwin, LaCrosse 

W. Wade Boardman, Madison 
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Wisconsin (Cont’d) 


Frank T. Boesel, Milwaukee 
Alfred S. Bradford, Appleton 

E. E. Brossard, Madison 

Edward J. Dempsey, Oshkosh 
W. T. Doar, New Richmond 

T. L. Doyle, Fond du Lac 
Herman L. Ekern, Madison 
William E. Fisher, Stevens Point 
Harvey J. Frame, Waukesha 
Lloyd K. Garrison, Madison 
Fred W. Genrich, Wausau 

R. B. Graves, Wisconsin Rapids 
J. G. Hardgrove, Milwaukee 
Howard A. Hartman, Milwaukee 
Gerald P. Hayes, Milwaukee 

W. A. Hayes, Milwaukee 

Ralph M. Hoyt, Milwaukee 
Leon E. Kaumheimer, Milwaukee 
Arthur W. Kopp, Platteville 
Louis A. Lecher, Milwaukee 
Jerome R. North, Green Ba 
Otto A. Oestreich, Janesville. 
Frederic A. Ogg, Madison 
Joseph A. Padway, Milwaukee 
Allan T. Pray, Ashland 


W. G. Rice, Jr., Madison 
Carl B. Rix, Milwaukee 
Harlan B. Rogers, Portage 
Edmund B. Shea, Milwaukee 
Lawrence H. Smith, Racine 
Sam T. Swansen, Milwaukee 
William D. Thompson, Racine 
John D. Wickhem, Madison 
Roy P. Wilcox, Eau Claire 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls 
Harold M. Wilkie, Madison 
Tom L. Yates, Amery 


Hawaii 
Heaton L. Wrenn, Honolulu 
Phillipines 


Ramon Diokno, Manila 
José Yulo, Manila 


Porto Rico 


Emilio del Toro, San Juan 
Celestino Iriarte, San Juan 
Henry G. Molina, San Juan 
Jaime Sifre, Jr., San Juan 
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Intricate Questions 
of 


Jurisdiction, Procedure & Practice confront the 
- lawyer in proceedings in the various Federal Courts 
and before the many quasi judicial commissions. 


Special attention has been devoted to the intricate ques- 
tions involving concurrent jurisdiction of State and Federal 
Courts and the removal or remand of cases to the proper 
tribunal. 


Forms—An Outstanding Feature 


Five full volumes of the work are devoted to a comprehen- 
sive collection of Forms derived from the records of adjudi- 
cated cases and from court requirements. These are copi- 
ously supplemented by explanatory text and directions as 
to procedure. 


Hughes Federal Practice 


11 Volumes of Text 5 Volumes of Forms 
Kept to Date by Pocket Parts 


The Authoritative Work on Federal 
Practice By a Master of the Subject 


West Publishing Co. Saint Paul, Minn. 




















